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yew SOUTH WALES ALMANACKS. 


justralasian Pocket Almanack, for the 
Year of our Lord, 1822. Printed under 
the Sanction and Patronage of His Ex- 
the Governor and Commander-in- 


vf, 1@mo0 pp. 123. New South 

al compiled and printed at Sydney, 
by Robert Howe, Government Printer. 
fatralasian Pocket Almanack, for the 
Year of our Lord, 1823, &c. 

iris little more than half a century since 
Australasia was first discovered, and only 
dr-and-thirty years since the first settle- 
ment was made in this new world, for world 
itmayalmost bedeemed. Eight handred 
envicts were transported to the eastern 
east of New Holland in 1788, and Jaid 
the foundation of what must one day be- 
ome amighty and powerful state. Even 
now, thanks to the Old Bailey and similar 
places, the population of New South Wales 
iready amounts to about fifty thousand 
persons, and, while crime increases, their 
mmber will be augmented, unless, indeed, 
which will probably be the case, it is disco- 
tered that Australasian banishment has ra- 
thet charms than terrors for the guilty. 

Some three years ago, we noticed the 

production of the Van Dieman’s 

press, the Life of Michael Howe; and, 
% a proof of the advancement making 
nm the neighbouring settlement, we now 
gvean account of the Botany Bay Alma- 
lack, copies of which, for two vears, we 
lave received. Who may be the ‘ Francis 
Moore, Physician,’ the ¢ Partridge,’ or the 
Poor Robin’ of Australasia, we know nor, 
. certain we are that the almanack of 
“ew South Wales is in many respects less 


al 


Ssurd, and in others equally as useful, as 
Productions of that class in England ; 
* in a few years we doubt not we shall 
we Australasian Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
74 agg Diaries, &c. though Souve- 
askward ee ine Nots would be rather 
nl ard utles to be adopted by one part of 
* Population, at least. 
i teed —— to the utility of the 
tamernte te manack, and we need only 
tttion , he ei in proof of our as- 
tic fei a agg to the usual astreno- 
of vere an almanack, with the list 
fndin > the’ iases of the moon, table for 
and other eng of high Water at Sydney 
tEtiye tliat an of — 
Vereivng of Eur a Cala +. “ a eves 
tr Urope,—the British minis- 


tty . . 
ee of knighthood,—tables of 





weights and measure,—a ready reckoner,— 
‘ observations on the garden and the field,’ 
—chronology of local occurrences,—tele- 
graphic signals,—holidays at the Sydney 
Bank,—rates of labourers’ wages,—fees and 
duties in the various offices,—market and 
fair duties,—tolls at the different roads, 
ferries, and bridges,—post-office charges,— 
list of vessels arrived during the preceding 
year,—list of all the public officers in the 
colony,—military establishment, &c. The 
almanack for 1823, in lieu of the chrono- 
logy of occurrences, gives government and 
general orders, a description of the boun- 
daries of the several districts, &c. In an 
advertisement to the almanack for 1823, an 
apology is made for its want of typographi- 
cal neatness; type lind been expected 
from England, but had not arrived; the 
European ink, too, was exhausted, as well 
as some of IIubart Town manufacture, and 
the printer was obliged to make some him- 
self; a plate was also intended, but it was 
fuund impracticable. These apologies 


his almanack :— 

“The settler will find this little article 
entitled to a corner of his chimney-picce. 
The emigrant will perceive his interest in 
securing a copy, as it must render him 
more acquainted with the internal affairs of 
the colony than twelve months’ residence 
otherwise might. The police officer and 
the honest citizen herein discover a letter 
of instruction, and a passport for protec- 
tion. The ofticers of shipping will now be 
able to promu/ge abroad, in a neat little 
book, the maritime regulations of these in- 
teresting colonies. The labourer will ob- 
| serve the sum he can demand tor a day's 
‘service; and the employer will not be sub- 
| ject to imposition. When a signal is dis- 
played on Fort Philip, only look at the Al- 
manack for explanation. ‘The hardy wood- 
man, and the toiling fisherman, can easily 
ascertain the time of high water. The va- 
rious fees of the public othces are exposed 
to the light of day. The counting-house is 
presented with one of the great essentials 
to commerce. The gardener and husband- 





ference, and tius 
stanced with the lawyer, who must have re- 
course to it fur the same end. ‘The travel- 
ler is acquainted with the rate of tolls. The 
private desk will have the requisite appen- 
dage. And the curioso can transmit as 
many copies as he pleases to the various 
| parts of the world. it 





surely requires no 


other recommendation ; and such an excep- 
| tionable production as it is pronounced to 


made, the editor thus sums up the merits of 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1824. 





ee 


man may be in possession of a book of re- | 
be purallelly circum- | 


— 


ee 


Price . 


be, the compiler respectfully sends forth 
into the world, for the year 1823,—the Aus- 
tralasian Almanack.’ 

Iu some points this Almanack differs 
from ours: there are no doggrel verses at 
the head of each page—no prophetic warn- 
ings about war or weather, but in each 
month ‘ the usual state of the weather’ is 
given, which, to us, appears a much more 
rational method. As a curious contrast of 
the weather in England and Australasia, we 
make a few extracts from the Almanack of 
the latter for 1823, and from Moore’s Alma- 
nack for the present year : 

ENGLAND. AUSTRALASIA, 
January 1 to 4, 

Somewhat stormy, Vivid lightning & 

with rain or snow. loud thunder ; very 
sultry. 
January 10 to 15. 
Windy, with snow Heat so intense 
or cold rain. that the ground burns 
beneath the tread. 
June 1 to 30. 
June begins with Mornings and eve- 





warm weather. Rain nings very chilly; 
with thunder and_ the nights cold, hoar 
lightning. Fair aud frosts, slight showers, 


bright to near the searching winds, 
end of the month. 
July 1 to 15. 
Hot, with thunder The winter of Au- 
showers. stralasia: mornings 
and evenings chilly ; 
fogs at Hawkesbury 


till near noon; thin 


ice observed till 
some hours after sun 
rise. 

November. 


Hot parching and 
blighting winds now 
to be dreaded; the 
heat becomes in- 
tense — but little 
rain—as the month 
advances, the ardent 
rays of the sun are 
most powerfully felt, 
unless we have grate- 
ful intervening clouds 

Although we give this contrasted picture 
merely as a curiosity, yet, generally speak- 
ing, we must observe that the climate of 
New South Wales is very fine, though of 
course, in a country of such extent, it must 
be variable, and will be subject to some 
alteration as it becomes more populated. 
From the Almanack for 1822, select 
some of the most curious articles in the 
Chronolegy of Local Occurrences :— 

7 28 


Raw, cold, and 
drizzly weather — 
cold winds 


we 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 
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‘1770. That part of the coast of New 
Holland, which constitutes the colony of 


New South Wales, was explored by that) 


able and ever-to-be-lamented navigator, 
Captain Cook, accompanied by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart., and other gentlemen 
of science. 

‘1788. The first fleet, under command 
of Captain Arthur Phillip, anchored at Bo- 
tany Bay, Jan. 20. 

‘ . French ships Astrolabe and Buf- 
tole, Messrs. De la Perouse and De l’Angle 
commanders, anchored in Botany Bay, 
Jan, 28. 








- Colony taken possession of, and 
British colours displayed by Governor Phil- 
lip, Jan 26. 

. . Shock of an earthquake June 22, 
at 11 in the forenoon, the earth teeming 
with a sulphureous smell fora long time 
after the undulation had ceased. 

‘1789. A severe hurricane happened 
at Norfolk Island, which did considerable 
dainage, Feb. 26. 

. . A contagious disorder, which 
had a near resemblance to the small pox, 
the pustules rising to an unaccountable size, 
visited the natives of this colony; and 
many died of this distemper, April. 

“«——. Bennelong, a young native, was 
taken prisoner, Nov. 25, and treated with 
the most hospitable kindness by Governor 
Phillip. He tried several times to escape ; 
but betng always disappuinted in the at- 
tempt, became afterwards so congenial to 
the authority which held him only in re- 
serve, he was taken to England; and upon 
his return hither assumed to himself the 
character of a chief. He was naturally 
barbarous in his manners; and to him is 
imputed the murder of one of his wives, 
and one or two of his children. Under 
Governor King he was hospitably protect- 
ed. The governor frequeutly clothed him, 
and he dined at the servants’ table in 
the kitchen, at which presided Mrs. Dun- 
das, the housekeeper, a worthy woman, 
and the butler, as worthy a young man. 
In England the liberal spirit of the British 
nation inclined itself to give him every spe- 
cies of encouragement; he dressed well; 
he lived well; and yet upon his return to 
the colony he fell off spontaneously into his 
early habits, and in spite of every thing that 








could be done towards him in the order of 


civilization, be took to the bush, and only 
occasionally visited Government house; but 
thi. was an early experiment, the twelve last 
years having shown that, uader the sensi- 
tive appreciation of the human character, the 
poor abandoned native of New Holland is 
not unworthy of the civilizing trial. 

‘——, The first harvest reaped in this 
colony was at Paramatta, originally called 
Rose Hill, Dec. under the inspection of an 
able overseer to government. 

‘1790. The first settler, selected from 
the body of prisoners, was settled in this 
year; a man named James Ruse. 

©1701. Governor Phillip was wounded 
by a native with a spear, when in an en- 
deavour to conciliate them, Nov. 1. He, 
unarmed, advanced towards a great body 


of the natives assembled and armed, and 
received the wound in the breast, which 
was at first conceived mortal, but happily 
proved otherwise. 

‘——., Twenty male prisoners set out 
from Sydney, under the extraordinary idea 
that they could reach China by land travel; 
part perished in the woods, and the residue 
were brought in, in a perishing state, 
Nov. 21. 

‘ . The tanks at Sydney, which af- 
ford a valuable reservoir of water, but 
liable to be filled with sand upon every in- 
crease of rain, were begun to be hewn cut 
in November. 

‘1793. A temporary church commenced 
building at Sydney, July. 

‘——-—, The colonial vessel Francis, 
brought from England in frame, was launch- 
ed July 24. 

‘____.. Twelve hundred bushels of corn, 
the first ever disposed of, was sold by the 
settlers to government, September. 

‘——, Wheat, the first produce of the 
colony, issued from the store, which was 
purchased by government from settlers, No- 
vember. 

‘1795. Bennelong, the native already 
mentioned, returned from England, Sept. 7. 

1796. A play was performed, January 
16. 

‘——, Coal found at Port Stephen in 
May. ‘This was indeed a fortunate disco- 
very for Port Jackson; for, however exten- 
sive its woods, yet, in a colony of its grow- 
ing population, its precinct woods have 
been cut down, and the carters have now 
to produce the requisite fuel for the town 
at immense distances; from whence natu- 
rally arises the consequences that coals are 
very little if at all dearer than wood. The 
coals are now received from [lunter’s River, 
(Newcastle), 

‘1798. A town clock introduced into the 
church steeple, January 31. 





the stones six inches in circumference. 
They killed poultry in abundance; knocked 
down lambs; and vere truly terrific even 
to the superior order of being—man. This 
certainly was the most dreadful hail-storm 
ever remembered; for the freezing in the 
atinosphere had been so extremely intense, 
that the shower was excessive, and its vio- 
lence unendurable. 

‘1800. Copper coin first in circulation, 
December. 

‘1803. Sydney Gazette and New South 
Wales Advertiser, published by authority, 
March 5. 

‘-__—— The first suicide committed in 
the colony was that of a man hanging him- 
self in gaol, 

‘*——, Royal standard was displayed, 





for the first time in this part of his majes- 
ty’s dominions, June 30. 

‘—— Captain Flinders arrived in an 
open boat with an account of the loss of the 
Porpoise and Cato, September 8. 

, Memorable Execution. Joseph 

Samuels (for burglary) was thrice suspend- 
‘ed; the cord first separated in the middle, 
‘and the criminal fell prostrate; on the se- 





‘=_——, Hail-storm, May 14; many of 








cond fy the rope unrove at 
ing, and he again came tot 

when a third time launched Cea 
again snapped short: the provost mat” 
(Mr. Smith, a man universally respects 
compassionating his protracted pected), 
represented these extraordinary 
stances to the governor, who was nn 
reprieve him, 

‘ —, Communion service of plate mo 
graciously presented by his TMAJESLY to ty 
colony, received by the Calcutta, Uct, g 

£1804. Vaccination happily introduces 
in May. 

‘1805. A turtle of 600 [six] bonded 
weight taken by a fisherman's hook jy 
Broken Bay, the look fastening by accident 
within the animal’s eye, December 1, 

£1806. Memorable flood at Hawk 
commenced March 20, and occasioned 
excessive devastation; began. to aba 
the 23d. Wheat sold immediately afe. 
wards at 70s. and 80s, per bushel; breaj 
4s. Gd. and 5s. per loaf of lbs. an 
scarcely procurable. Hardly any vege 
bles, and the colony reduced to a state of 
extreme want, little short of a famine, 

‘1810. A numerous and voracious trile 
of the caterpillar prevailed throughout th 
agricultural settlements. The fields and 
gardens were completely laid waste by 
them, at atime when the ears of wheat were 
full; and there was no possibility of ame 
liorating the disaster—the crops suffered 
much,—September. . 

‘=, The town of Sydney divided iat 
five districts, and an active police appoint 
ed, with a watch-house to each distnd, 
October 6. 

‘_—. The streets of Sydney regalatly 
named and organized, by regulation of Oc 
tober 6. 


the fasten, 


‘+, Charlotte Place, Macquare 
Place, and Hyde Park, named. 
‘__—, Sydney races commenced, Octo 


ber 15. All the good horses in the colony 
were produced upon the occasion, 
some very good judges of joree-Tt 
pronounced that the horses were brow 
on in good style; and that the encor 
ragement held out. by our goveramiet 
was very much adapted - to the - 
provement of that noble animal. bean 
here be remarked that the breed of hevrses 
had become numerous, and, both from _ 
want of their general utility, and ron 
languishing state into which they had me 
there were not many good horses in the © 
lony; but after this . 
came forth, and their value has since cole 
derably increased. 
‘1814, Institution for - oor 
the aboriginal natives of this colony, “et 
ed at Paramatta under the pay 
protection of His Excellency ‘hich 0° 
Macquarie, December 10; on W 4 itl 
casion the native tribes were one 
Paramatta by the governor, and hosp shes 
entertained. Here Pah 
dawn of civilization. : 
most respectable gentlemen we by: 
to superintend the furtherance omimens®® 
mane object; which, althoas c 
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04 or souls havea capacity capa- 


pat these poor spe 
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a ivatl located to sixteen 
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‘ae families at George’s He ad, with the 
igantage of the sea coust 3 0 whom Boon- 
varie WAS named the chief. [his native, 
“wbetween forty and filty years of age, 
disuaguished for the docility 
F his manners; his kind and tractable dis- 
sition; his friendly demeanour; his ge- 
veal utility. A brass medal was given to 
im by the governor, which he wears sus- 
vended round his neck, naming him ‘ Chief 
¥ the Broken Bay Tribe.’ A boat named 
je Boongarie was presented to them; and 
ys has the effort been inade to reconcile 
ig adults to the manners of an orderly so- 
ety, LO which end every possible encou- 
aement was given. ‘This charitable work 
ws commenced on the 1st of February. 
vier deserving natives have since received 
sedals to distinguish them for their good 
onduct; and it is a pleasure to say that 
such good has been effected by it. 
‘1321. Mr. George Howe, the institutor, 
srinter,and publisher of the Sydney Gazette 
adNew South Wales Advertiser, as well 
s the compiler and publisher of the New 
south Wales Pocket Almanack, yielded up, 
athe 11th of May, all his arduous labours 
t the inevitable visitation of death. He 
as the undisputed honour of being the 
simary editor of Australia, and his memory | 
wl run coeval with New South Wales, 
wing succeeded in rearing up and estab- 
‘mg, amidst hosts of difficulties, that | 
wahie but important structure—The Syd- | 
ey Gazette, and thus attained the genuine | 
mnter’s greatest ambition, even in death | 
~4 typographical monument ; in which, | 
| 
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gs veel Cvel 
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‘ough silent in the tomb, he ever will! pro- 
aim himself, to us, the Progenitor of Print- | 
¢!We hope that the reprint of our beloved 
d paternal typographist “ will,” in the | 
thaical phraseology of Franklin appear | 
‘¢ more in a new, and more beautiful | 
‘won, corrected and amended by the 


Author!” 





Here we close our notice of the Austra- | 
“il Almanack, cordially joining an the | 
erual wish of Mr. Howe, ‘the son of the 
zen tor of printing in Australasia. 
ee 
, Inprovisatrice ; and other Poems. By 
™ L. 12mo, pp. 327. London, 1824. 
uid be alk Ctation to pretend lenorance 
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that the Improvisatrice is a poem of singu- 
lar beauty, originality, and genius; and that 
the author 1s one who must take a distin- 
cuished station among the poets of the pre- 
sent day. One merit—and that, ina young 
author, is a great one—is thatshe is modest 
and unassuming, and we find no pompous dic- 
tion, no affected phraseology, no attempt at 
‘showing off, no pedantry in her poems. 
[t is true that she is sometimes prosaic and 
occasionally prolix ; but cana Byron, a Scott, 
a Campbell, or a Southey, be altogether 
acquitted of this fault, or, rather, failing? 
Certainly not; then why expect it ina young 
lady who has even the bashfulness to con- 
ceal her name, which, though not un- 
known to us, we shal] not be the first to 
make public. 

The moment we heard the Improvisatrice 
announced, we considered the title and the 
subject happy, nor are we disappointed in 
the manner in which the story has been 
managed. ‘The [improvisatrice 1s from Flo- 
rence,— 

‘ A daughter of that land, 

Where the poet’s lip and the painter’s hand 

Are most divine.’ 

Her talents are thus described by her- 
self :— 

‘ My power was but a woman’s power, 

Yet, in that great and glorious dower 
Which genius gives, I had my part; 
I poured my full and burning heart 
In song, and on the canvass made 
My dreams of beauty visible ; 
I know not which I loved the most— 
Pencil or lute,x—both loved so well.’ 


The Improvisatrice paints and sings; and 
there is great beauty.in many of her descrip- 
tions of the early offsprings of her pencil, as 
there is in the breathings of her muse; the 
narrative of herself is frequently relieved by 
interesting episodes, which do not, however, 
dissever the story, or render it intricate. 
The Improvisatrice falls in love, and de- 
scribes the object that had first inspired her 
with the tender passion with great force and 
delicacy 3 nor is the effect of love on her 
youthful heart less naturally portrayed :— 
‘I owned not to myself I loved,— 
No word of love Lorenzo breath’ 
But I lived in a magic ring, 
Of every ple asant flower wreathed. 
A brighter blue was on the skv, 
A sweeter breath in 
The orange shrubs a!l seemed to he. 
Fruit more rich and buds more fais. 
There was a glory on the noon, 
A beauty in the crescent moon, 
A lulling stilluess in the might, 
A tee ling in the paie starugat. 
There wus a chuimed noite on the wind, 
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And shall I own that I was proud 
To hear, amid the gazing crowd, 
A murmur of deligit, when first 
My mask and veil aside I threw? 
For well my conscious check betrayed 
Whose eye was gazing on me too! 
Aud never yet had praise been dear, 
As on that evening, to mine ear. 
Lorenzo! I was proud to be 
Worshipped and flattered but for thee! 


‘THE HINDOO GIRL’S SONG. 


‘Playful and wild as the fire-flies’ light, 

This moment hidden, the next moment bright ; 

Like the foam on the dark-green sea, 

Is the spell that is laid on my lover by me. 

Were your sigh as sweet as the sumLal’s sigh, 

When the wind of the evening is nigh ; 

Were your smile like that glorious light, 

Seen when the stars gem the deep midnight ; 

Were that sigh and that smile for ever the 
same— 

They were shadows, not fucl, to love’s dull’d 
flame. 


‘ Love once formed an amulet, 

With pearls and a rainbow and rose-leaves set. 

The pearls were pure as pearls could be, 

And white as maiden purity ; 

The rose had the beauty and breath of soul, 

And the rainbow-changes crowned the whole. 

Frown on your lover one little while, 

Dearer will be the light of your smile ; 

Let your blush, laugh, and sigh ever mingle 
together, 

Like the bloom, sun, and clouds of the sweet 
spring weather, 

Love never must sleep in security, 

Or most calm and cold will his waking be.’ 


The force of her affection is in the same 
strain of earnestness :— 
‘I loved him as young Genius loves, 
When its own wild and radiant heaven 
Of starry thought burns with the light, 
The love, the life, by passion given. 
I loved him, too, as woman loves— 
Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn: 
Life had no evil destiny 
That, with him, I could not have barne! 


| I had been nurst in palaces ; 


Yet earth had not a spot so drear, 
That I should not have thaught a home 

In paradise, had he been near?’ 

Lorenzo is, however, betrothed to an- 
other, and the Improvisatrice, accidentally 


enteriig the church of St. Mark, endures 


“ . . . 
the pain of witnessing his marriage with an- 
other; her teelings we must leave to be de- 


scrived by herseit: 


| *l leant upon one monument— 
"Twas sacred to unhappy love : 
On it were carved a blighted pine— 


A biokenu ring—a wounded dove. 


And two or three brief words told all 
Her history who lay beneath :-— 

The tlo —at morn her bridal fowers;s— 
{ ¢ a ” 
Formed, ere the eve, her funeral wreath. 


*}] could but envy her. I thougut 
' . ’ 
Ho acet it must be thus toaie- 
y put | Ww itched,—y til last Si, 
CAULD Ls, 
° ° . . ’ 
As lift feaven were in that sigh: 
Passing in loveliness and light; 
Your heatt as pure,—your cheek as bnght 


— ; . oe ‘ _ . ‘ 
" As the sprng-rose > Wilose pet iis shu 5 


Ly sun unscorched, by shower unwet ; 
Leaving behind a memory 
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* But T was wakened from this dream 
By a burst of Tight—a gush of song— 
A welcome, as the stately doors 
Poured in a gay and gorgeous throng. 
I could see all from where I[ stood. 
And first I looked upon the bride ; 
She was a pale and lovely gir] :-—— 
But, oh, God! who was by her side ?— 
Lorenzo! No, 1did not speak ; 
My heart beat high, but could not break. 
I shrieked not, wept not ; but stood there 
Motionless in my still despair; 
As I were forced by some strange thrall, 
To bear with and to look on all,— 
I heard the hymn, I heard the vow ; 
(Mine ear throbs with them even now!) 
1 saw the young bride’s timid check 
Blushing beneath her silver veil. 
I saw Lorenzo kneel! Mcthought 
(Twas but a thought') he too was pale. 
But when it endcd, and his lip 
Was press'd to her’s—I saw no more! 
My heart grew cold,—my brain swam round,— 
I sank upon the cloister floor ! 
I lived,—if that may be called life, 
From which each charm of life has fled— 
Happiness gone, with hope and love,— 
In all but breath already dead. 


‘ Rust gathered on the silent chords 

Of my neglected lyre,—the breeze 
Was now its mistress: music brought 

For me too bitter memories ! 

The ivy darkened o’er my bower ; 

Around, the weeds choked every flower. 

I pleased me in this desolateness, 

‘As each thing bore my fate’s impress. 
At length I made myself a task— 

To paint that Cretan maiden’s fate, 
Whom Love taught such deep happiness, 

And whom Love left so desolate. 

I drew her on a rocky shore :— 

Her black hair loose, and sprinkled o’er 
With white sea-foam ;—her arms were bare, 
Flung upwards in their last despair. 

Her naked feet the pebbles prest ; 

The tempest wind sang in her vest : 

A wild staré in her glassy eyes ; 

White lips, as parched by their hot sighs ; 
And cheek more pallid than the spray, 
Which, cold and colourless, on it lay :-— 
Just such a statue as should be 

Placed ever, Love! besides thy shrine ; 
Warning thy victims of what ills— 

What burning tears, false ged! are thine. 
Before her was the darkling sea ; 

Behind, the barien mountaisis rose— 

A fit home for the broken heart 

To weep away life, wrongs, and woes! 
‘IT had now but one hope :—tkat when 

The hand that traced these tints was cold— 
Its pulse but in their passion secn,— 

Lorenzo might these tints behold, 

And find my grief;—think—see—feel all 
I felt, in this memorial ! 

Lorenzo has the opportunity of explain- 
ing the reasons that compelled him to de- 
sert the Improvisatrice, for whom he de- 
clares an ardent passion; and if we may 
judge by the sequel of the tale, which does 
not conclude very satisfactorily, he was 
sincere, for the last we hear of him was, 
that he had engraved ona funeral urn,— 


‘One tribute of sad words, 

*¢ Lorenzo to his minstrel love.’”’ 
Rarely have we met in a young author, 
and that author a female, witn so many re- 








quisites for poetry as are displayed by 
L. E.L. There is in the Improvisatrice, 
a delicacy of thought, a pathos, and an in- 
tenseness of feeling, which break forth ina 
flowing diction, marked by such a felicitous- 
ness of expression and happy choice of 
imagery that are rarely combined. 

To the principal poems are added seve- 
ral tales and miscellaneous pieces, which 
possess considerable merit. Love is, of 
cuurse, the theme of many of them, though 
others tell of war and battle. We shall se- 
lect, in conclusion, a poem dedicated to one 
of the many benevolent institutions in the 
metropolis :— 


*ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 


‘HYDE PARK CORNER. 
‘« These are familiar things, and yet how few 


Think of this misery !’— 
‘1 left the crowded street and the fresh day, 
And entered the dark dwelling, where Death 
was 
A daily visitant,—where sickness shed 
Its weary langour o’er each fevered couch. 
There was a sickly light, whose glimmer 
showed 
Many a shape of misery: there lay 
The victims of disease, writhing with pain ; 
And low faint groans, and breathings short and 
deep, 
Each gasp a heartfelt agony, were all 
That broke the stillness—There was one, 
whose brow, 
Dark with hot climates, and gashed o'er with 
SCarsy 
Told of the toiling march, the battle-rush, 
Where sabres flashed, the red shots flew, and 
not 
One ball or blow but did destruction’s work: 
But then his heart was high, and his pulse beat 
Proudly and fearlessly :—now he was worn 
With many a long day’s suffering,—and deatb’s 
A fearful thing when we must count its steps! 
And was this, then, the eiid of those sweet 
dreams 
Of home, of happiness, of quiet years 
Spent in the little valley which had been 
So long his land of promise? Farewell all 
Gentle remembrances and cherished hopes ! 
His race was run, butits goal was the grave.— 
1 looked upon anotber, wasted, pale, 
With eyes all heavy in the sleep of death ; 
Yet she was lovely still,—the cold damps hung 
Upon a brow like marble, and her eyes, 
Though dim, had yet their beautiful blue tinge 
Neglected as it was, her long fair hair 
Was like the plumage of the dove, and spread 
Its waving curls like gold upon her pillow. 
Her face was a sweetruin. She had loved, 
Trusted, and been betrayed! In other days, 
Had but ber cheek looked pale, how tenderly 
Hond hearts had watched it! They were far 
awayy— 
She was a stranger in her loneliness, 
And sinking to the grave of that worst ill, 
A broken heart —And there wus one whose 
cheek 
Was flushed with fever—’twas a face that 
seemed 
Familiar to my memory,—’twas one 
Whom I had loved in youth. In days long 
past, 
How many glorious structures we had raised 
Upon Hope's sandy basis! Genius gave 
To him its golden treasures: he could pour 
His own impassioned soul upon the lyre; 


: Or, with a painter’s skill, create such shapes 


— 





Of loveliness, they were more like 
Of the rich evening shadows, than the 
Of human touch. But he was wa may, 
And hopes that in his heart's a wil 
clime mung 
Flourished, were quickly wit 
And dull realities of life jhe’ tee 
Too proud, to visionary for this world: 
And feelings which, like waters unconfined, 


the hue 


} Had carried with them freshness and gree 


beauty, 
Thrown back upon themselves 

oa po > Spread dex, 
On their own banks. 
And sank beneath 

thoughts 
Were fires that preyed upon himself, p 
For he has left some high memorials, Fame 
Will pour its suplight o’er the Picture, whey 
The artist’s hand is mouldering in the dust 
And fling the laurel o'er a harp, whose chin 
Are dumb forever. But his eyes he raige 
Mutely to mine—he knew my voice again, 
And every vision of his boyhood rushed 
Over his soul; his lip was deadly pale, 
But pride was yet upon its haughty curve; 
He raised one hand contemptuously, jj 

seemed 
As he would bid me mark his fallen state, 
And that it was unheeded. So he died 
Without one struggle, and his brow in death 
Wore its pale marble look of cold defiance’ 


Although we have spoken warmly a 
honestly in praise of our author, yet wear 
not insensible to some faults in her poeny, 
but our readers need not be told that— 


* He who expects a perfect work to see, 
Expects what never was, or e’er shall be, 


Few young authors have, however, le 
occasion to plead such ai apology tha 
L. E. L., with whom we are determingl 
part on as good terms as we commence; 
though we shall not say in the words 
the Improvisatrice to Lorenzo, 

‘My first! my last! farewell—farewell: 


since we doubt not her giving us the oppor 
tunity of being critically better acquainted 
——4+- 


Venice under the Yoke of France ani 
Austria. With Memoirs of the Cours 
Government, and the People of Iialy. : 
By a Lady of Italy. 

(Continued from p- 418) 
Coxtrxuine at Venice, we find cr 
interesting anecdotes relating to " “t 
when the conquering arms of Preact 
passed the Alps. Venice, however, _ 
a long time been sinking, and a less po ns 
ful army than that of Buthaparte i 
have reduced it to subjection. One or : 
anecdotes connected with the subject * 
shall quote :— ; ; 

‘ Ags unnecessary for me to inform 

(the reader) that the winged lion ‘se 

Mark was the ancient arms of the we ; 

that saint having become the age : 

Venice, ever since his remains a ‘ 

to that city from the Levant. dng 

animal itself is so represented ; hot dst 
tween his claws the book of the wy 

evangelical saint, and distinguls a oo 

brother lions by baving 4 year 

head, and wings rising out of a fa 
which insignia were at the hea 


He was a sacrifice, 
neglect; his glovia 
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—S—— 
errr ofthe republic. This cir= 
nce gave rise to the witty reply of 
‘to Prince Kaunitz, the Austrian 
on his asking one day, in the pre- 
the Empress Maria Theresa, at 
tse court Foscari then resided as the 
Venetian ambassador, “* where the republic 
iad found its wingec lion?” “ Tn the same 
forest,” replied Foscari, “in which Austria 
jiscovered her two-headed eagle.”’ 
Of the Prince Kanuitz our author relates a 
whimsical anecdote :— ; 
‘it was the usual practice, he said, for the 
hambre to dress the said wig on 
the prince's head. As soon as the row upon 
ow of curls had been diplomatically and 
dilfolly arranged, the knight of the curling 
wons next emptied at least a pound of pow- 
der into his pouch, and, from an aperture in 
ie door, made for the purpose, puffed it 


minister, 
ence of 


wtoanempty room. When the room was 
completely filled therewith, the prince, with 


mask on his face, entered it, and took a 
iw stately turns backwards and forwards, 
util every hair of his perfuined_ perriwig 
iad received its due quantum of the pow- 
dery particles,’ 

‘Maria Theresa, imagining that the Vene- 
tian ambassador had attempted to say some- 
thing very witty, desired him to explain 
bimself, Upon which Foscari replied, 
“May it please your Majesty, I am unfor- 
tunately so near-sighted, that without my 
nagnifying-glass, I am unable to distinguish 
the features of any individual I am in con- 
vesation with; but I dare not, of course, 

lureto make use of it in your imperial 

ajesty’s presence.” 

‘“Yes, yes! Foscari;” said the empress, 
“pry make use of your glass as much as 
you please; only take care that you do not 

ify my defects!” Fouscari accordingly 
ailed himself of the royal permission, ex- 
calming, while doing so, ** Bella! bella ! si, 
pet Dio!” and continuing to look at her im- 
perial majesty, until he quitted the court.’ 

Our lady of rank refers to some impene- 
table cypher used in the early part of the 
French revolution, which appears to us to 

an ordinary bi-literial one ; but, leaving 
‘yphers, we come to a person who certain- 
/ Was not Onc—we mean Maria Theresa, 
_ Empress of Austria :— 

Maria Theresa was considered the hand- 
mest woman of her day. She was the 

tof the race of the Counts of Hapsburgh, 
meg says, of the noble race of Swiss 
ile of n, since known by the name and 

eo the House of Austria. 

te © was married, in the year 1736, to 
a Duke of Lorraine and Bar, gene- 
— by the title of Francis, the first 
Wee or of Germany ; by whom the Em- 
wg had many children, and to nine 
Siesta have had the honour of being 
Lespold ‘ namely, Joseph the Second . 
any le Second, Grand Duke of Pus- 
- 7» 8nd afterwards Emperor; Maximi- 
Coadjuren Master of the Teutonic Order, 

gy Cologne and Munster, and 
Archduk Cologne ; Ferdinand, who was 
Sc, ne Of Milan; Caroline, Queen of 


SCily ’ . ; * 
Y; Marie Antoinette, Queen of France; 





Maria Amelia, Archduchess of Parma ; 
Christina, Archduchess of the Low Coun- 
tries; Marianna, Archabbess of Prague 
and Clagenfurth ; and Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Inspruck ; all of whose hands, excepting 
those of Joseph the Second, I have had the 
honour of kissing. 

‘The emperor Francis was considered as 
handsome a man, as Maria Theresa was a 
woman. THe was crowned Emperor by the 
name of Francis the First, jointly with his 
consort; she being the loon to the 
crown. By his affability of deportment, 
his condescension, and his odiiel man- 
ners, he completely won the heart of his 
beautiful, but haughty empress. 

‘ Being, however, naturally of a jealous 
disposition, Maria Theresa soon fancied that 
she had discovered a growing attachinent, 
on the part of her husband, to one of the 
beauties of her court, a maid of the royal 
bed-chamber. Her majesty taxed this in- 
nucent female with the suspected crime, in 
so abrupt a manner, thatthe lady could not 
conceal her indignation, and was in the act 
of quitting the royal presence, without 
deigning to answer the charge. This con- 
duct enraged the great Maria Theresa to 
such a degree, as to induce her to vent her 
passion on her supposed rival, by present- 
ing her with an imperial box of the ear, 

* It happened to be levee-day. The ante- 
chamber was at this time crowded with coim- 
pany, and the celebrated Prince de Ligne 
was entering the presence chamber, at the 
very moment when her Majesty had been 
lavishing her favours with so bountiful a 
hand. Knowing that his tongue resembled 
a cathedral bell on the death of a sovereign, 
and that if the prince left her presence with- 
out same explanation, the circumstance 
would soon be made public to all the in- 
habitants of Vienna, Maria Theresa, turn- 
ing round to him, with the greatest com- 
posure and affability, said — “ My dear 
prince, it is some time since I promised you 
the order of Maria Theresa, together with 
my own picture.” Taking then from her 
scrutoire an elegant snuff-box, in which was 
the said order, and on its lid her majesty’s 

ortrait, set in diamonds, she presented the 
prince with the same, and interrogated him 
as to what he thought of the likeness. 
“ Madam,” replied he, “ the proof you 
have just now given” (alluding to the box 
on the ear) “ is a copy of nature itself.” 

‘On the prince’s returning to the draw- 
ing-room, where the circumstance had got 
wind, he was surrounded by a crowd of 
courtiers, who had heard the quarrel, aad 
were all anxious for his explanation of the 
cause of it. Observing this, the prince 
showed the box and the portrait to a lady 
who was standing near him, saying at the 


'same time, in a tone sufficiently loud to 


be heard by her Majesty—“ the present 
makes me forget the past i" 

‘Maria Theresa was so jealous of her 
husband, that on his yoing one evening to 
the Freemasons’ club, without first acquaint- 
ing her with his intention, she had the lodge 
surrounded by guards; and, on the officer 
who commanded them demanding, m her 





majesty’s name, the immediate dispersion 
of the meeting, Francis, presenting himself, 
said, ‘ Return to the empress, your mis- 
tress, and inform her that, wherever her 
husband is one of the number, she may rest 
assured that nothing of a treasonable nature 
will ever be plotted against her, or against 
the state.’ 

Of Venetian amusements we are told :— 

‘ Giovedi Grasso, Shrove Thursday, was 
a remarkable day at Venice, for the exercise 
of many popular amusements, The most 
attractive was, ‘Il volo dal Campanile 
di San Marco.” It was performed in the 
following manner. An immense cable was 
fastened to the top of the steeple, which 
was let down the whole of its length, uatil 
it reached the pavement. Both of its ex- 
tremities being made secure, a man, who 
was paid for the occasion, after a small 
cord had been fastened round one of his 
wrists and another round one of his ancles, 
would stide down from the topmost extre- 
mity to the ground, bearing a small flag in 
his hand; to the great dehght and astonish- 
ment of the numerous spectators. To the 
** Volo dal Campanile,” Captain Manby is 
indebted for his contrivance for saving the 
lives of shipwrecked mariners ; only he has 
added thereto a basket, or cradle, in which 
aman is placed, and propelled forward, 
like the Venetian flyer of the Gioved? 
Grasso. 

‘Fhe moveable pyramids and Moresco 
broad-sword amusements were performed 
by the Niccolotti and the Castellani, two 
parties who teok their names from the 
parishes in which they were born. The in- 
habitants of the said parishes were always, 
once a-year, opposed to ane another in the 
performance of sundry feats of strength, on 
two different platforms, erected at a cer- 
tain distance oppesite each other. At the 
success or failure of any of their exolutions, 
violent applauses or hissings were vocifera- 
ted by the friends of one party, to the an- 
noyance of the other. 

‘ The amusements, or games, consisted i 
forming pyramids of twenty or thirty men, 
piled one upon another, begining with 
three or four, and increasing the number, 
according to the figure intended to be ex- 
hibited; sometimes beginning with the 
greater number, and diminishing in size, 
to a considerable height, until the whale 
terminated with a child, who would climb 
from one man’s shoulder to another, until 
he had reached the top. When this a:muse- 
ment was over, another would commence. 
[t was called ‘ il ginoco Moresco,” and was 
a sort of attack between the parties with 
the broadsword. 

‘These diversions for the lower orders 
generally took place while the patricians 
were rusticating at their delicious villas, on 


j . 
the banks of the Brenta or elsewhere, im all 


the luxury of eas‘e n splendour, — 

‘© In imitation of the Romans, it was the 
uniform policy of the Venetians to k 
alive a party-spirit between their subjects, 
and to ply them with amusements, that they 
might have no leisure for reflection. But 
in latter times, Venice has, in fact, possess- 
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ed a numerous population, but no canaglia ; 
and divided bodies are ever the most easy 
to govern, and the surest to be conquered.’ 

More scandal. 
the brutal attack made on the Empress 
Josephine by our lady of rank, and we now 
find her equally delicate with the reputation 
of poor Mrs. Billington, who is accused of 
an indiscriminate converse with persons tn 
every town which she visited. 


on which we are not prepared for much 
liberal feeling, when the author talks of 
Napoleon never having courage to go to 
Venice until he had been dubbed ‘ Im- 
peratore 7 

‘Atthe Hotel di Belvidere, where I re- 
sided, I found that one of the waiters had 
been servant to Bonaparte, during the 
siege of Toulon, when his propitious star 
first shone upon his early exploits. At that 
time, he was so excessively poor and friend- 
less, that he and his man often could not 
scrape together asum sulliciently large to al- 
low them to engage any other conveyance, 
from Marseilles to Toulon, than a single 
horse between them, and frequently they 
were obliged to go on foot, for want of that 
useful commodity which is said to “ make 
the mare to go.” 

‘This man also accompanied Bonaparte 
to Paris, and continued in his service until 
he embarked for Egypt. He declared to 
me, that he had often heard his master say, 
“‘T must positively quit Paris and France 
for some little time, or I shall meet with the 
fate that befel the Scipios: those two war- 
riors were the greatest men Rome ever pos- 
sessed: their statues were worshipped, and 
placed amongst those of their gods in the 
Pantheon, upon cushions; but they lost 
all their popularity with the Romans, by 
appearing too often before them.” ‘To this 
policy it may be attributed, that Bona- 
parte was induced to undertake the com- 
mand of that most extraordinary expedition.’ 

We have long suspected our lady of rank 
to be no lady at all, and if we were sure 
that Pierce Egan had been abroad, we 
should have suspected him of writing this 
work, since the author makes use of some 
ot the slang of the Fives Court, such as 
calling the head the knowledge-bor, &c. 

The second volume commences with an 
account of Naples, and the imbecile attempt 
at revolution in 1821, The Neapolitans 
are not favourites with our author, whom, 
with the Spaniards, she designates as a pes- 
tiferous race; and she recommends that, 
instead of driving the Turks out of Europe, 
it should be cleared of the Spaniards and 
Neapolitans. The latter, it would seem, 
never fought well, except under Napoleon, 
when they fought bravely. ‘The campaigns 
of the French, in [taly, furnish several in- 
teresting anecdotes. Of the battle of Ma- 
reno, our author says,-— 

‘I was myself coming from Genea on the 
very day upon which thé battle of Marengo 
‘the 
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| alighted from our carriage, and were coolly 


taking a luncheon, when a French officer 
entered, who was flying to prepare horses 
for the escape of Bonaparte, who was then 
closely pursued by the Germans. This offi- 
cer must have been well known to the inn- 
keeper, as he greatly interested himself in 
procuring him a disguise, the more effec- 
tually to forward his immediate escape. 
‘The French drums were beating the re- 
treat, Tle entered the room in which we 
were sitting, and exclaimed, “* Sauvez movi ; 
sauvez moi: tout est perdu!” We entreat- 
ed him to sit down and tranquillize himself, 
until the landlord should return with the 
clothes which were to disguise him. It was 
with much difficulty that we could prevail 
on him not to take off his uniform and throw 
it into the cistern! But, whilst we were 
assuring him, that as soon as the flood sub- 
sided, we would give him a seat in our car- 
riage, where he would be safe to pursue his 
journey, the town was suddenly filled with 
the French troops, and the whole country 
resounded with shouts, that the French had 
gained the battle. In a short time after a 
division entered, bearing the colours of the 
victors. The aforesaid officer nearly faint- 
ed at this unexpected turn of dame Fortune; 
and, thinking no more of us, he flew, with 
the rapidity of lightning, pué on his uniform, 


rs? 


belted on his sword, embraced several of 


the soldiers, and was instantly out of sight, 
in quest of the head-quarters of Bonaparte.’ 

‘There seems some inconsistency here ; 
first, we are told, the officer threw his uni- 
form into the cistern, and afterwards put it 
on; but to proceed: she says,— 

‘I happened to be at Paris in the year 
1803, when Bonaparte was made first con- 
sul, and was introduced to his mother, Ma- 
dame Letitia. I complimented the old 
lady on the good fortune and great talents 
of her son: ta which she replied, in a very 
affable manner, “ Bless me, madame! do 
you fancy that a first consulship will satisfy 
him? O,no: the world is too small for 
the vast notions of my son.””’ 

The court of Napies affords some amus- 
ing anecdotes. The queen, anxious to re- 
tain her ascendency over her husband, ba- 
nishes every female to whom he shows any 
attentions :— 

‘The last time that Madame Banti, the 
celebrated singer, performed at the theatre 
San Carlo, the very night which terminated 
her engagement, she was hurried away from 
the stave to a carriage, and was not allowed 
to go to her lodgings, or even to take any 
repose, until she bad passed the Neapolitan 


| 





/ couched in a sort of paftols Jargon 


territory, from a fear lest the king should | 


cause her engagement to be renewed. And 
all this from the motives of jealousy of 
which | have just spoken.’ 

One of our English sovereigns, some cen- 
turies ago, said, that an unlearned king was 
but a crowned ass, and yet such things are 


not unknown even 1n Murope at the present 


day, as will be seen by the account of the | 


King of Naples :—- 
‘Ferdinand’s principal minister and tutor 
but 
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of infusing those talents into the m: 
others, and especially into the mind Y 
solute princes, are two distinct the wa 
which are to be added, Ferdinang’ gS 
to study, and his excessive love y 
ments; in which he was cordially, 
raged by the individuals who ae = 
the government during his minors - 
that few opportunities were afforded +} : 
venile monarch of cultivating his Intellect 
and, though the most attractive ip the ye; 
suit of amusement of all sorts, he was fy. 
habit, the most idle and the most ¢z ron 
with regard to business or mental imprors 
ment. Nay, on his Marriage with 4, 
Arch-Duehess Caroline of Austria , 
scarcely knew how to sign his name: ay 
that princess was actually the first to teart 
him so to read and to write, as to make 
himself understood. 

‘Even after his marriage, so naturs), 
averse was he to occupy himself with yy 
cares of the state, that, at the instance 
her mother, the Empress Maria Theres 
Queen Caroline took into her own handst: 
reins of government, excepting that port 
of it which she bestowed on the Marquis 
Gallo. For so doing, the king, being ox 
day displeased with him, said, “ Ah, Gale, 
Gallo; se non fosse per quella gall 
d’Austria,’’ meaning the queen, “vi far 
vedere chi sono.” The marquis’s offic 
soon after devolved on the notorious Gene. 
ral Acton, the son of an English doctor, re 
siding in the south of France—a circum 
stance which gave birth to the jeu dem, 
“ Hac rex, hic regina, hic hac et hoc Acton’ 
That the witty insinuation was fully justife: 
by facts, will hereafter abundantly appea. 

The king has worse charactersistics tha 
that of ignorance, On Christmas Eve, le 
catches fish, and sells it in the markets 
Naples. Our author was invited by Sir¥. 
IIamilton to go to see this trait of royal cov 
descension, She says,— : 

‘I accepted the offer; and according, 
next morning, Sir William, Lady Hamilton, 
her mother, and myself set off from Casert 
for Naples. Arrived there, Sit William an 
myself alighted, and, leaving the ladies ' 
the carriage, we proceeded to the fish-ma- 
ket. And, sure enough, there stood bi 
present majesty, the King of Naples, dres 
ed in a white night-cap, and with an apr 
round his waist, selling his fish to the be 
bidder, surrounded, ‘* in all his glory, ” 
the Lazzaroni, giggling, and eating we 
and onions out of their filthy hands, # 


ywersalla! 
carrying on with them a oa . 
' not a. 


than we 


the . 


less vulgar nor more civilized 
own. d me 
‘A lawyer, whose name has sips. 
approached the stall, in the intentio! 
purchasing some of the kings 
sceiny him, his majesty, who knew " 
be a great miser, asked him consi “ 
more for the fish than he would have ¢ 
any other person. Upon which, es ad : 
offered what he thought was a fall pe 


fish. 
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when the king replied tuo him: ) 
‘ } Tt 
Lawyer, and fatten yoursel ny 
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” This was considered 
; e you. 
price, 1 assut y 
ad 


amazing piece of royal wit, and 
y htily was it applauded by the surround- 
mF, arn, and loudly did these “ veri- 
ables sans-culottes” laugh thereat ; for, to 
- the truth, the greater part of them were 
* ly in pures naturalibus, aud exposed the 
' of their filthy members, much more 
Se eae execrable wretches did who first 
ave birth to the disgusting appellation, 
* «His majesty used to indulge in nume- 


eas other amusements, equally singular 
ad peculiar to himself. He would some- 
alk on the beautiful beach at the 


mes W 7 
Chiaja, and, taking up one of these sans- 
eylottes, would throw him, with the great- 


stviolence, into the water—(perhaps the 
sly washing the fellow had ever received) 








and would then jump in after him, and 
bring him safe on shore. It was this freak 
ofhis Neapolitan majesty which gave birth 
» the immortal Canova’s two figures of 
Hercules flinging Lichon into the sea, 
nowin the possession of the banker Tur- 
loi, at Rome. What, then, can rationally 
beexpected from a nation which, for more 
aa halfa century, has been taught in such 
aschool and by such a preceptor ? 

‘On the last night of the carnival, Ferdi- 
sand would go to the beautiful theatre San 
Carlo, and, ordering a dish of maccaroni to 
be brought him, scalding hot, and mixed 
up with oil, cheese, beef-gravy, and what 
not, from one of the upper boxes, when the 
pit was crowded with spectators, all atten- 
tive to the opera or ballet, he would throw 
the greasy mess, by handfuls, on his loving 
fibjects; and those who wished to be par- 
tcularly noticed by the monarch, would 
tumble head over heels, and scramble to 
on up some of it to eat. All which the 
ing Would heartily enjoy, and would laugh 
nost immoderately at those who appeared 
concerned and vexed at beholding the unc- 
tuous marks of royal favour on their holi- 
day-suits, 

‘The queen, who would be sitting in her 
private box, would generally retire from the 
‘moat, and now and then peep out, as if she 
was unwilling to show herself until the 
tingly sport was all over. As soon as Fer- 
finand had entirely got rid of the contents 
of his dish, he would enter her majesty’s 
box, which was immediately over the stage, 
would there receive the most unbound- 
: applauses for the feats he had achieved, 

me of the Lazzaroni in the pit would 
= hy to him large pieces of the macca- 
cee een he would make the queen 

io ard to share in the public appro- 
ma 0 bestowed on these his princely 
usements,’ 
“4 @> aaa 


Extra 
Ct of a Journal written on the Coasts 


Vy +p. 
Say, Peru, and Me rico, iu tke Yeurs 
wed RN 1822. By Caprarn Basi 
»”.N. 2 vols. Svo. London, 1824. 
Pablic by ape is so well known to the 
Needs 4 iteac te to Loo ¢ hoo, that he 
tue royal a ce Fae aM ee Gi 
Write 3+ aw — ’ e all sailors w LO 
“), Writes much to the purpose; 


nor are the duties of sailor and author in- 
compatible, particularly in time of peace, 
when in the former capacity he has so 
much leisure. 

Captain Hall’s acquaintance with South 
America arises from his having served three 
years on that station, under Sir Thomas 
Hardy, which afforded him the means not 
only of obtaining a knowledge of the po- 
litical state of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, but 
of the manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants. He saw how South America had 
suffered by the yoke of Spain, and hails her 
deliverance with delight. It would really 
surprise us, could any act of folly or tyranny 
on the part of a Spanish government give 
surprise, to see how madly Spain wantoned 
with her colonies, checking their agricul- 
ture, prohibiting the cultivation of vines, 
tobacco, flax, or hemp, on the alleged 
ground of injuring the commerce of Spain; 
prohibiting schools, taxing every transfer of 
property, compelling every person to buy 
popish bulls, torturing men to death, or 
throwing them into loathsome prisons, until 
fever or physic had done their office. Such 
were a few of the blessings of Spanish rule 
in the new world :— 

‘Tn America, as well as in Spain, there 
were collected together, in obscure, humid, 
and infected dungeons, men and women, 
young and old, guilty and innocent; the 
hardened in crime, along with those who 
had erred for the first time ; the patriot and 
the murderer; the simple debtor, with the 
most determined robber—all were con- 
founded together. The filth-—the wretched 
fare—-the naked ground—the irons—were 
all in South America the same, or worse 
than those of Spain. The Alcaldé, gene- 
rally taken from the dregs of the people, 
was a kind of sultan; and his satellites, so 
many bashas, to whose severe and capri- 
cious decrees the unhappy prisoners were 
compelled to submit, without appeal. It 1s 
impossible to paint in colours sufficiently 
vivid the miseries to which all prison- 
ers were subjected, or the inhumanity 
with which they were treated by their 
keepers. They were stripped of every 
thing,—deprived of all motive to exertion, 
—occasionally put to the torture, to con- 
fess imaginary crimes,—and in all the pri- 
sons corporal punishment was allowed. 
Such was the state of the prisons all over 
South America during the domination of 
the Spaniards,”’ 

Captain Hail points out very clearly the 
progress of the revolution, and the advan- 
tages which must accrue to this country 
when South America is independent, on 
account of the new impulse it will give to 
our cominerce 3 but it is not with the poli- 
tical part of his very clever and entertain- 
ing work that we have to do, and shall 
therefore proceed to other matters. 

The following isa vigorous desciiption of 
an earthquake wluch occurred on the 18th 
of January :— 

‘IT went in the evening to visit a family in 
the Almendral, or great suburb of Valparai- 
so. The ladies were ranged, as usual, along 








the wall, in a compact tine, with their shawls 


drawn over the head and across the chin, so 
as nearly to conceal the face. One young 
lady played the harp, another the guitar, 
while some occasionally joined with their 
shrill voices, in singing the patriotic songs of 
the day. Others were chatting or working, 
and the evening was passing away pleasant- 
ly enough, when, without any apparent 
cause, the whole party jumped up, cast away 
their music and work, and flew in the most 
frantic style out of the house, screaming 
aloud, Misericordia! misericordia! beating 
their breasts at the same time, and looking 
terrified beyond description. I was astonish- 
ed at all this, but followed the company in- 
to the street, calling out misericordia as 
loud as any of them. It was a bright moon- 
light evening, and the street, from end to 
end, was filled with people; some, only half 
dressed, having just leaped from their beds 
—children, snatched trom their sleep, were 
crying in all directions—many carried lights 
in their hands—in short, such a scene of wild 
confusion and alarm was never seen, and 
all apparently occasioned by a spontaneous 
movement, without any visible motive. 
After standing in the street for about a mi- 
nute, the whole crowd turned round again 
and ran into their houses, so that, in the 
course of a few seconds, the hubbub was 
stilled, and not a mortal was to be seen. I 
now begged to know the cause of this amaz- 
ing commotion, having a vague idea of its 
forming some part of a religious ceremony, 
when, to my surprise, [ learned that it had 
been produced by an earthquake, so severe, 
that the people had been afraid of the 
houses tumbling about their ears, and had 
run into the open street to avoid the danger ; 
for my part, I was totally unconscious of 
any motion, nor did I hear the sound, which 
they described as unusually loud. On men- 
tioning this fact afterwards in company, I 
was assured, that for a considerable period 
after the arrival of foreigners, they are in 
like manner insensible to shocks, which a 
native can at once distinguish.’ 

The South Americans have always been 
distinguished for the manner in which they 
take cattle by the lasso, of which Capt. 
[all gives the following account :-— 

‘On our way homeward our host entcr- 
tained us, by making his people show us the 
South American method of catching cattle. 
The instrument used is called in English a 
lasso, from the Spanish lazo, which signi- 
fies slip-knot or noose, and the operation of 
using itis called lassoing. It consists of a 
rope made of strips of untanned hide, vary- 
ing in length from fifteen to twenty yards, 
and is about as thick as the little finger. It 
has a noose or running-knot at one end, the 
other extremity being fastened by an eye 
and button to a ring ina strong hide-belt or 
surcingle, bound tightly round the horse. 
The coil is grasped by the horseman’s left 
hand, while the noose, which is held in the 
right, trails along the ground, except when 
in use, and then it is whirled round the head 
with considerable velocity, during which, by 
apeculiar turn of the wrist, itis made to 
assume acireular form; so that, when de- 


livered figm the hand, the noose preserves 
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itseifepen till it falls over the object at which 
it has been aimed. 

‘ The unerring precision with which the 
lasso is thrown is perfectly astonishing, and 
to one who secs it for the first time, has a 
very magical appearance. Even when 
standing still it is by no means an easy 
thing to throw the lasso; but the difficulty is 
vastly increased when it comes to be used 
on horseback and ata gallop, and when, 
in addition, the rider has to pass over un- 
even ground, and to leap hedges and ditch- 
es in hie course ; yet such is the dexterity 
of the guassos, that they are not only sure of 
catching the animal they are in chase ef, but 
can fix, or, as they term it, place their lasso 
on any particular part they please ; over the 
horns, round the neck, or the body, or they 
can include all four legs, or two, or any one 
of the four, and the whole with such easc 
and certainty, that it is necessary to witness 
the feat to have a just conception of the 
skill displayed ; which, like that of the savage 
Indian in the use of his bow and arrow, can 
only be gained by a whole life’s practice. It 
is, in fact, the earliest amusement of these 
people, and [ have often scen little boysjust 
beginning to run about, actively employed 
in lassoing cats, and entangling the legs of 
every dog that was unfortunate enough to 
pass within reach. In due season they be- 
come very expert in their attacks on poultry, 
and afterwards in catching wild birds; so 
that, by the time they are mounted on horse- 
back, which is always at an early ave, they 
beyin to acquire that matchless 
from which no animal, of less speed than a 
horse, has the slightest chance of escaping.’ 

Nor ts it in describing the natural pheno- 
mena, or the hardy amusements of the South 
Americans, that Capt. Hall is most happy, 
as will be seen by the following account of 
a convite, or Mexican dinner party; he says: 

‘I made one of a great dinner party to- 
day, a sort of feast, or, as it is called in 
Spanish, a convite. ‘The hour named was 
one o’clock, but it was half-past one before 
the company were all a:-embled. They 
were first invited to a side-room to take a 
whet, which looked more like a substantial 
luncheon. In the middle of the table was 
placed a ham, flanked by two huge bowls, 
one of punch, the other of sangarec; a mix- 
ture of wine, sugar, lemon-juice, and spices. 
Ateach end of the table stood a dish of 
cheese, ingemously carved into the shape of 
radishes and turnips. At each corner was 
a dish of olives, covered with slices of raw 
onions, floating about in vinegar. T need 
not add, there was a quardiente and wine in 
profusion. Such ample justice was done to 
this whet, that the dinner, [ thought, stood a 
oor chance of being touched ; but in this 
| was much mistaken. 

‘ Forty people sat down to one table. At 
the top were placed the two principal la- 
dies; on their right sat the military com- 
mander-in-chief, while I was requested to 
sit on the other side, next to the lidy of the 
house. hen came the Alealde, the chict 
civil authority, and soon. ‘The master of 
the house served at table, im the capacity of 


‘ i. Sse 
waiter, assisted uiost coud-naturenin ov foul 


skill | 
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or five gentlemen, for whom there were no 
places, and who preferred making them- 
selves useful in this way, to dining in ano- 
ther apartment along with ten or a dozen 
others, equally shut out by want of room. 

* At first a suspicious kind of calm pre- 
vailed, but the soup had scarcely been re- 
moved before there appeared symptoms of 
an approaching storm. Whuile we were dis- 
cussinz the olla, the dish which always suc- 
ceeds the soup, a princ!pal person in com- 
pany rose up and shouted out “ Copas en 
mano !? handle your glasses. But he had 
to repeat his mandate several times, and to 
stretch out his tumbler brimful of wine, be- 
fore the distant parts of the tible stood up 
in honour of the toast, which was one of the 
common-places of the day, ‘ Union y Li- 
bertad.” After this signal, there was kept 
up, during the whole dinner, a constant dis- 
charge of toasts and sentiments ; and upon 
an average, towards the end of dinner, there 
could be no less than ten or twelve men, 
on their legs, ail speaking at once, at the full 
stretch of their voices, and accompanying 
every remark with some theatrical gesticu- 
lation. Others kept their seats, thinking, 
perhaps, they might thereby have a fairer 
aim at the table, which rung from end to 
end with the blows Ly which these orators 
sought to enforce their arguments. 

‘Meanwhile the dinner went on, as if 
nothing remarkable was passing ; the plates 
and dishes were changed by the servants 
aud their volunteer assistants, with singu- 
lar dexterity, and in spite of this vast con- 
fusion, ‘The bottle passed more and move 
rapidly ; the noise increased; the bawlers 
became more numerous; and by the time 
the dinner was well over, the party fell to 
pieces, and all seemed uproar and confu- 
sion: groups of four or five, and sometimes 
twice that number, might be seen clustered 
together, all speaking or singing at once. I 
never was more astonished than at secing 
so many men, on all other occasions perfect 
models of decorum, suddenly loose their 
formality, and act like so many professed 
topers and merrymakers. At first [thought 
this must needs end in blows, and stood pre- 
pared to avoid the bottles and glasses which 
were likely to be flying about. But after a 
little while, it was easy to discover more 
sounds of mirth than of anger; and the la- 
dies, who must have been accustomed to 
such scenes, sat very composedly, viewing 
it all with great delight. 

‘ Something like order was presently re- 
stored by the feats of a merry Biscayan, 
who dressed himself like a cook, by throw- 
ing off his coat and waistcoat, turning up 
the sleeves of his shirt above the elbows, 
and pinning a napkin across his breast. 
Those who knew him ef old were immedi- 
ately aware of what he was going to do, and 
roared out pastel! pastel! (a pic! a pie!) 
upon which all singing, drinking, and talk- 
Ing were put an end to, and every one 
crowded round to see this famous pie made, 


‘The Biscayan first indicated by signs 


that a large dish was to be supported betore | 
S | 


him, into whieh he pretended to place a 
miuenber of ingredients, naming cach as he 





. . SS 
affected to put it into his pie, These; 


dients consisted principally of his f ingre. 
some of whom he inserted in wi ‘ 
others merely some ridiculous alin 
characteristic peculiarity ; and at "Ys 
only such persons as were rien or 
laugh went round against eac in hie te 
His satire was sometimes very sever ‘i tum, 
cially against the ladies; and at lent 
pretended, after a long and witty sett 
cut up the curate, who was sitting 0 ae 
and thrust him into the dish, to the unspeat 
able delight of the company, No Mo 
joyed the laugh more than ‘the worth . 
rate himself. But the Biscay +o 


| ut aN Was too jyd}. 
cious to risk tiring his audience waka 


more of the pie after this last happy sall 
so catching up a guitar, an instrument ¢. 
ways at hand wherever Spanish is spoke 
and casting his eye round the company, ‘ 
addressed an appropriate extempore yeng 
to each of the principal guests; then jump. 
ing off the table, on which he had seate/ 
himself to play the guitar, he set about im: 
tating the manner of walking and Speaking 
of five or six different provinces of Spain 
This mimicry, though lost upon us, appear: 
ed to be so accurately done, that he couki 
scarcely begin an imitation, before a num. 
ber of voices called out “ Gaditano! 
* Gallego!” or whatever might be the pros 
vince the manners of which he was repre. 
senting. 

‘ His last feat was one which certainly 
would tot have been permitted a year or 
two before in a country so bigotted, or, in 
deed, in any country under Spanish contro, 
Having taken a table-cloth, he dressed bim- 
self like a priest, and assuming the most 
ludicrous gravity of countenance, went 
through a part of the ceremony of high 
mass, to the infinite delight of the company, 
who shook the house with peals of laughter. 
The curate was no where to be scen during 
this exhibition, which he could not, I sup 
pose, have permitted to go on, although, w- 
deed, every thing serious seemed bamisbed 
for the time. 

‘Immediately after this joke, the noise 
ceased, the party broke up, and every one 
went off to his siesta, with a composure aid 
steadiness which showed that the greater 
patt of the preceding riot was the effect 0 
choice, not of intoxication; to which, 4 
tainly, in appearance, it was most 4 
allied. ‘To satisfy myself on this pom 
entered into conversation with several of the 
most boisterous, but they were now rae 
fectly quiet and sedate, that tt was dithout 
to believe they were the same individu’ 
who, hut a few minutes before, had been, 
apparently, so completely tipsy. | si 

The Tertulia, or evening party, 1s ne Ne 
sary to complete this picture of fashion 
life in Mexico :— 

‘It occurred to me during the — 
that if a person were suddenly transpon 
from England to this party, he ae “ 
much puzzled to say where he ba a 
On entering the house, by an appres® be 
unlike the arched gateway of an dy 
would turn into the verandah, wher i 
would, in vain, inquire his way nme 
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‘o¢ ut bo-peep round the co- 
the boys gre today . the moonlight 
at shrubs in the centre of the quad- 
le; nor would he gain more informa- 
gle the girls, who would draw up aad 
- ath prim and starch as possible, the 
peer they beheld a stranger, and would 
gamer nim, and transfix him with their 
pow heck eves, but could not be brought to 
‘anole word. Mustering courage, he 
ight enter the drawing-room ; in an in- 
gant all the gentlemen would rise and stand 
efore their chairs like statues; but, as 
either mistress of the house, nor any other 
indy, ever thinks of rising, in those coun- 
wigs, to receive or take leave of a gentle- 
nan, our friend would be apt to conceive 
his reception somewhat cold. He could 
have no time to make minute remarks, and 
would scarcely notice the uneveniy paved 
brick foor—the bare plastered walls—the 
nked beams of the roof, through which the 
tiles might be counted—indecd, the feeble- 
ness of the light would greatly perplex his 
observations. The elegant dresses, the 
handsome looks, and the lady-like appear- 
ance of the women, would naturally lead 
himto imagine he was in respectable com- 
pany ; but, when he discovered all the la- 
dies smoking cigars—and heard them laugh- 
ing most obstreperously, and screaming out 
their observations, at the top of their 
voices, he would relapse into his former 
doubts; especially when he remarked the 
gentlemen in boots and cloaks, and some 
with their hats on. Neither wouid his ideas 
be cleared up by seeing the party at the 
other end of the room engaged in deep play, 
amidst a cloud of tobacco smoke. And 
were he now as suddenly transported back 
again to hisown country, it might be difh- 
cult to persuade him, that he had been 
amongst an agreeable, amiable, and well- 
bred people—in the very first society—in 
the Grosvenor Square, in short, of the city 
of Tepic.’ 

Capt. Hall, in noticing the progress of the 
revolution, necessarily alludes to the gallant 
exploits of our countryman, Lord Cochrane, 
who has done so much for South American 
independence ; one anecdote we quote :— 

‘While the liberating army, under San 

fartin, were removing to Ancon, Lord 


chored in the outer Roads of Callao, the 
a-portof Lima. The inner harbour is 
guarded by an extensive system _f batteries, 
admirably constructed, and bearing the 
general name of the Castle of Callao. The 
nerchant-ships as well as the men-ol-war, 
Consisting, at that time, of the Esmeralda, 
wn 40 gun frigate, and two sloops ot 
“y Were moored under the guns of the 
castle, within a semicircle of fourteen gun- 
aed and a boom made of spars chained 
— er. Lord Cochrane having previously 
Onnoitered these formidable defences in 
Person, undertook, on the night of tne Sth 
“a: the desperate enterprise of 
wat he the Spanish frigate, although 
nh to € fully prepared for an attack. 
Proceeded in fourteen boats, containing 


ships of tl:e squadron, in two divisions, one | 
under the immediate orders of Captain 
Crosbie, the other under Captain Guise, 
both commanding ships of the squadron. 
‘At midnight, the boats having forced 
their’ way across the boom, Lord Cochrane, 
who was leading, rowed alongside the first 
gun-boat, and, taking the officer by sur- 
prise, proposed to him, with a pistol at his 
head, the alternative of “ Silence or death !” 
No reply was made, the boats pushed on 
unobserved, and Lord Cochrane, mounting 
the Esmeralda’s side, gave the first alarm. 
The sentinel on the gangway levelled his 
piece and fired, but was instantly cut down 
by the cockswain, and his lordship, though 
wounded in the thigh, at the same moment 
stepped on the deck. The frigate being board- 
ed with no less gallantry, on the opposite 
side, by Captain Guise, who met Lord 
Cochrane midway on the quarter-deck, and 
by Captain Croshie, the after-part of the 
ship was carried sword in hand. The Span- 
iards rallied on the forecastle, where they 
made a desperate resistance, till overpower- 
ed by a fresh party of seamen and marines, 
headed by Lord Cochrane. A_ gallant 
stand was again made for some time on the 
mainedeck, but before one o’clock the ship 
was captured, her cables cut, and she was 
steered triumphantly out of the harbour, 
under the fire of the whole of the north face 
of the castle. The Hyperion, an English, 
and the Macedonian, an American frigate, 
which were at anchor close to the scene of 
action, got under weigh when the attack 
commenced, and, in order to prevent their 
being mistaken by the batteries for the Es- 
meralda, showed distinguishing signals; but 
Lord Cochrane, who had foreseen and pro- 
vided even for this minute circumstance, 
hoisted the same lights as the American and 
English frigates, and thus rendered it im- 
possible for the batteries to discriminate be- 
tween the three ships, and the Esmeralda, 
in consequence, was very little injured b 
the shot from the batteries. The Spaniards 
had upwards of 120 men killed and wound- 
ed, and the Chilians 11 killed and 30 
wounded.—This loss was a dexth-blow to 
the Spanish naval force in that quarter of 
the world.’ 
- — tore 
Legend-e's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
(Concluded from p. 420.) 
Tue present work on geometry is divided 
into eight books, four of which are devoted 
to plane figures. ‘This subject has been 
so often and so ably handled by former 
writers, that it admits of very little en- 
largement, and therefore the pre-emi- 
nence of this writer is confined to the 
manner in which he has treated it; this 
we have not room to enlarge on. He con- 
cludes the subject with the mensuration 
of the circle ; this he demonstrates by 
the method of ‘exhaustions, which he 
founds upon Euclid’s 16. xii., a proposi- 
tion of extensive use in this method, 
though Euclid applied it only to the 
sphere. M. Legendre had explained this 
method very well in page 67:—* Where 
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the object is to show that two quantities 
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are equal, we proceed by showing that if 


‘there existed the smallest inequality be- 
tween the quantities, a train of accurate 


reasoning would lead us to a manifest and 
palpable absurdity, from which we are 
forced to conclude that the two quanti- 
ties areequal.’ In his 12. iv. M. Legen- 
dre begins his demonstration thus :—'‘If the 
product of the circumference by half the 
radius CA be not the area of the circle 
whose radius is CA, it must be the area 
of a circle, either greater or less.” This 
renders his demonstrations shorter than 
those of Euclid, but not so unexception- 
able; for he has not before shown that 
such a product must be the area of some 
circle. The theory of plane figures is 
concluded with some theorems relating 
to their maxima and minima. 

In the last four books of his geometry, 
which treat of solids, the author has en- 
sarged the elements farther than any that 
had gone before him, and at the same 
time has handled the subject in a way 
peculiar to himself. In Def. 4. v. he 
says, the inclination of two planes is the 

uantity by which they are separated 
rom each other; and it is measured by 
the angle made by perpendiculars toth 
common intersection at the same point, 
This angle is the only geometrical cri- 
terion of the inclination of planes; it 
might therefore have been called their in- 
clination at once; since he had proved in 
the 13. v. that these angles are equal, 
from whatever point of the common sec- 
tion they are drawn. But he gives a de- 
monstration of it in the 17. v. which is 
sufficient to remove all hesitation from the 
mind. Jnothe 23. v. le demonstrates, that 
iftwo solid angles be contained each by 
three plane angles, which are equal, the 

lanes, in which they are, have the same 
inclination to one another. But the de- 
monstration is too limited. Fora gene- 
ral one see Ingram’s Euclid. Ina scho- 
lium to this proportion, he shows that the 
solid angles will coincide and be equal, 
when their planes are arranged io the 
same order. If these planes are in an in- 
verse order, the solid angles are equal in 
all their constituent parts, but will not c@- 
incide, though they are equal. He 
their equality ought to be demonstrat 
as is done by Ingram. 

In def. 16. vi. the author defines sym-;_ 
metrical solids as standing upon different 
sides of the same base, and so that their 
corresponding solid angles are at equal 
distances from that ba-e, aud in the same 
straight line perpendicular to it. And in 
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prop. 2. vi. he proves that their solid 
angles are symmetrical, and that their 
corresponding faces, and the inclinations 
of the planes in which they are situated, 
are equal. As this proposition conveys to 
our minds the rélation of these solids to 
one another more plainly than the defini- 
tion, it might have been substituted for it, 
and this last deduced from it. The solids 
are in every respect the same, except that 
their planes are arranged in ao inverse 
order. In prop. 6. vi. he proves that the 
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prisms into which a parallel piped is di- 
vided by a diagonal plane are symmetri- 
cal, and in prop. 8. vi. he proves that 
these prisms are equal; this is Euclid’s 28. 
xi. In his first note, he censures Dr. Simson 
very severely, for his inattention to the 
non-coincidence of these prisms. ‘ A strik- 
ing example of this oversight,is exhibited 
by Robert Simson, when this geometer 
impugns the demonstration of Euclid’s 
prop. 28. xi. yet falls himself into the 
error of grounding his own demonstration 
upon a coincidence which cannot take 
place.’— He cites the first edition of Sim- 
son’s Euclid in 1756, and it deserves to 
be remarked that, soon after, the over- 
sight complained of was rectified by Mr. 
Emerson, (see Ingram’s Euclid). Sim- 
son’s translation is substantially the same 
with that of Clavius; the only difference 
is, that Simson, towards the end, places in 
the margin his prop. C. instead of the 10th 
definition, which he had rejected. Sim- 
son’s fault Jay in not impugning the demon- 
stration, and in not giving a demonstra- 
tion of his own, which if he had done, he 
doubtless would have discovered the error 
and corrected it. As we have ventured to 
rectify one mistake, we shall mention as 
another, what M. Legendre calls ‘a new 
demonstration of the solidity of the pyra- 
mid,’ which he says was discovers’ Wy 
M. Queret, of St. Malo. This translator, 
says M. Queret, has been anticipated by 
Professor Playfair. But Professor Playfair 
got it from ‘Thomas Simson, and we have 
seen it in several writers of a still older 
date. 

The latter part of this sixth book, be- 
ginning at the 23d proposition, relates to 
similar solids. The principle to which 
the author wishes to adhere is that a de- 
finition ought to contain no conditions, 
but such as are necessary for determining 
the thing defined. We are inclined to 
limit this, principle to conditions ofa differ- 
ent kind, to avoid worse inconveniences : 
the intention of a geometrical definition 
is not to point out the data from which 
the thing defined may be determined, but 
to point out its nature, form, and essen- 
tial properties. A circle may be defined 
from its having any three of its radii 
equal, but the common one is preferable, 
from its having all its radii equal. A 
perpendicular to a plane may be defined 
from its standing at right angles to two 
straight lines in that plane, but the com- 
mon one is better. When a square is 
said to have equal sides and right angles, 
we view these as only two different con- 
ditions, and not eight, as our author does. 
It is not the business of a definition, but 
of investigation and demonstration to es- 
tablish the possibility, the consistence, 
and the relation of the various properties 
essential to a figure, and, until this is done, 
the definition of it can be of nouse. We 
come to understand what is meant by 
similar figures from the equality of their 
angles and the proportionality of their 
sides, much easier than from their being 
divisible into the same number of similar 
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triangles. M. Legendre defines similar 
triangular pyramids, from their having 
two similar faces, similarly placed, and 
equally inclined to each other. And 
similar solids, from their having similar 
bases, and the vertices of their correspond- 
ing solid angles without those bases, de- 
termined by triangular pyramids, which 
are similar each to each. From these de- 
finitions he proves that their homologous 
faces are similar, and their homologous 
solid angles equal. Now, had he taken 
the common definition, that their corres- 
ponding faces are similar, and equally in- 
clined to one another, these other pro- 
perties might have been proved, without 
involving the subject in so much ob- 
scurity. 

In the 7th book M. Legendre treats of 
the sphere,—that is, of spherical angles, 
triangles, and polygons; and in the last 
book of the round bodies, the cylinder, 
the cone, and the sphere, determining 
their surfaces and solidities, and those of 
their parts—all managed with the author’s 
simplicity and ingenuity. M. 
Legendre has subjoined twelve notes to 
his geometry, in which, besides some judi- 
cious criticisms, he treats analytically of 
the solution of a great number of prob- 
lems, which are not elementary, and in- 
troduces a variety of very important re- 
marks, relating to all the parts of geome- 
try ; these we cannot take particular notice 
of. In the last note he gives, from M. Cau- 
chy, a general demonstration of the truth 
of Euclid’s famous def. 10. xi. concern 
ing the equality of similiar solids. 

The trigonometry annexed to this trea- 
tise on geometry is very full. M. Legen- 
dre, after laying down the definitions in the 
usual way, and explaining the signs to be 
prefixed to the sines, tangents, &c. in the 
different quadrants of the circle, proceeds 
to investigate the formula used in the 
arithmetic of sines, and the series for con- 
structing the trigonometrical tables. After 
which, he demonstrates the proportions 
and equations for the solution of the se- 
veral cases, first of rectilineal, and then of 
spherical triangles, exhibiting at the same 
time the solutions, and then annexes some 
examples. In an appendix, he investi- 
gates approved motions for the solutions 
of certain cases of plain and spherical tri- 
angles; we mention particularly the case 
in which two sides of a spherical triangle 
are each nearly a semicircle, and that in 
which they are very small, on account of 
their use in trigonometrical surveys. The 
approximations are simple and easily ap- 
plied. He concludes with the inscription 
of a polygon of seventeen sides in a circle 
from Gauss. We regret that the transla- 
tor found it impracticable to substitute 
the common nonagesimal scale, for that 
of the centesimal is used by our author ; 
but he has very well explained the method 
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of reducing numbers from the one scale to | 
the other. At the end he has added a very 


useful table of the analytical values of the 


sides and angles of triangles, both plane 


and spherical. 


Se 
‘The superiority of this work of M 
gendre, to those of other writers Py Le. 
metry, is in a high degree Owing fg 4 
care, In Imitation of Euclid, not ta a4." 
into his hypotheses any thing A Fine 
has not previously shown to be par! ne 
And the beauty of his arran Lavy 
greatly enhanced from his ‘ann a i 
ing to go out of his way to attain this ae} 
He is even displeased with laying dow, 
definitions till the Possibility of ay 
istence of the thing defined has _ 
made apparent. And we agree wit} bin 
that, according to strict order, the defn 
tions ought not to be at the beginning o 
the book, but at the place where all it 
conditions have been already proved; i 
it is useless labour to define a thing which 
is impossible. But all the inconvenience 
may be avoided by the author's taki, 
care not to make use of the definition 
till he is come to the place where this 
possibility has been established. Api 
there are conveniences accompanying the 
insertion of definitions at the head of the 
book, which more than coimpensates for 

this dereliction of order. 

The author displays an_ intimate ac. 
quaintance with the relative values of 
every, the most minute particular which 
contributes to the knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and has given it in his work that 
place and importance which it merits, 
And his comprehensive view of the whole 
enables him to keep every part under 
his eye, so that it assumes naturally the 
place he wishes to assign to it, and where 
it contributes most conspicuously to illus. 
trate his design. In this way his construc. 
tions and demonstrations are rendered 
simple and elegant, and a_perspicuity 
runs through the whole, which enables 
the reader to proceed with considerable 
ease and satisfaction, though we are afraid 
that the brevity of expression in some 
places may produce obscurity. Upon 
the whole, the work is very comprehensive 
and well executed; and the wooden 
cuts give a great superiority to the tras 
lation over the original. 

——++er=— 
An Apology for Don Juan. 
London, 1824. 
Turs poem, which appeared before the la- 
mented death of Byron, 1s a satirical od 
dication of Don Juan, quite ag rainbling ant 
desultory as, and an excellent imitation 
that celebrated poem. Many passages, 2° 
even whole stanzas, of the original poem ” 
ingeniously introduced into this Apology, 
the author of which does not, however, 4 
ear to have had any very determinate ond 
ject in writing it, beyond that of ass 
with what facility he can make ite pon 
The Apology is, however, 4 mora fae to 
and the author may have had itin “ 
oppose it to the levity ot Don re 
or two quotations will exhibit - psi! 
powers; the first is a poetical aie Brot 
description of genius. Speaking of © 
he says,— — 
‘His genius here again comes 1m our ne i 
In truth, ’tis hard to keep it out of SIG 
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Though theme more pleasing ne'er inspired 
my lays . 
To do it justice I’m unable quite, 
ymmortal ! grant one heaven ly Tay, 
To guide my muse in her advent'rous flight ; 
» since she spurns each intellectual fetter, 
ne plumes her wings to soar, I'll even let her. 


swe 
Controls 20 
Who lives that doth not, 
bright, 
Thy god-like charms, and empire uncon- 
fined ? 
Away, beyend, o’er all thou tak’st thy flight, 
And leav’st the blazing comet far behind : 
Thy more than magic skill creates around us 


U . 
scenes that delight, astonish, or confound us. 


‘Thou shak’st thy wand, and lo! the light- 
nings flash, 
The hoarse wind rages, and the thunders roar; 
The boiting waves and tumbling billows lash, 
With headlong violence, the resounding 
shore. 
Hark! far away, 2 loud tremendous crash 
Proclaims the vessel’s fate—'tis heard no 
more : 
The storm yet rages, but the seamen sleep, 
O'erwhelm’d and buried in the yawning deep. 


what art thou, whose unrivall’d might 
d sways the captivated mind? 
will not own thy 


‘Thou speakest, and the tempest stills its ray- 


ing, 

And heaven assumes its calmest loveliest 
hue ; 

While werdant fields and tices, their foliage 
waving, 


Around us smile, and Eden blooms anew : 
Or scenes of gay licentiousness, enslaving 
The inexperienced heart, thou bring’st to 
viewW.— 
Aye—thou hast boundless power for good or 
evil— 
Canst bless or curse—canst act the god, or 
devil. 
‘By thy etichanting voice invited forth, 
We view, without corporeal locomotion, 
The various nations of the peopled earth, 
And trace the features of the land and ocean: 
Here, mountains rise, and mighty streams have 
birth ; - 
There, burning deserts spread; no land of 
Goshen: 
Thon bid’st us view all climes ; the temperate, 
torrid, 
And frozen—but the latter must be horrid. 


‘To thee the proud prerogative is given, 
To look through all things—and beyond 
' them too: 
Not hell’s abyss bencath, nor highest Heaven, 
Can Ought conceal from thy all-piercing 


| view. 

hough nature’s ample range be thine, and 
even 

Destruction’s empire thou hast travell’d 
through, 


ied these hast thou thy habitation ; 
ulin thy own world—fancy’s fair creation. 
‘There, from afar 
Wie from afay I see thy temple shine, 
lose distant gleam my fond pursuit en- 
sages : 
Around hi ‘ } A 2 
thine altar the celestial nine 
: pr eae illustrious deeds of former ages ; 
- ‘re s) ‘Tal . 2 - . . 
; . athe records, in characters divine, 
” . ° 
ne hames of patriots, heroes, pocts, SAZES 5 
t . ' . : es 
» too, by thee inspiicd, in strains the 
Sweets st, 
MNDNgs en ~t : ; 
° h of all thy modern sons ** the creat- 
est.” ” 





| 


As to the latter, I would ask, what is it? 


‘And from his lofty intellectual station, 
He rules our passions with despotic sway ; 
Nor can our hearts resist the soft sensation, 
Implanted there by his all-soothing lay. 
By him led forth, how oft, with exultation, 
Have I beheld the sun’s expiring ray! 
When the bright west with crimson radiance 
glows, 
And the still twilight breathes her soft repose. 


“« Ave Maria! blessed be the hour, 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt that moment, in its fullest power, 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant 
tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air ; 
And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with 
prayer.””’ 

The last stanza is avowedly copied from 
the third canto of Don Juan. The next ex- 
tract is of a moral character, and has some 
just reflections on the failings of Byron :-— 


© Men’s vices injure not themselves alone ; 

The fatal leaven spreads on every side: 
And sad example hath too often shown 

The ill effects of talents misapplied. 
Knowledge is power, they say, and ‘tis well 

known 

That power hath often play’d the homicide : 
But surely he whose glory thus is built 
On mischief, makes it but proclaim his guilt, 


‘Men aim at happiness, but often miss it ; 
They aim at glory, but succeed no better : 


I fain would kuow its value andits nature. 
Tell me, ye sages, heroes, bards—is this it ? 
Or can ye show a glory that is greater ? 
That honour which to virtuous deeds is given— 
The praise of good men and the applause of 
Heaven. 


‘The Power, to whom our life and all we owe 
In condescension hath prescribed the course 
Which man should follow through this world 
of woe, 
Until the soul rejoins her heavenly source : 
Virtue and piety, pursued below, 
Will lead to that which nought beside in- 
SUreS } 
And those who practise them will ever find 
Virtue, enjoyment, glory, all combined. 


‘And dost thou pant for immortality ? 
Beware its counterfeit! nor be content 
With what is but its shadow, when to thee 
That which is real heaven doth now pre- 
sent : 
If truly bless’d and honour’d thou would’st be, 
Fulfil the end for which thy powers were 
lent; 
Befriend thy species ; serve mankind; employ 
Thy talents to improve,and not destroy. 


«6 Of poets that come down to us, through dis- 
tance 

Of time and tongues, the foster babes of 
Fame, 


Life seems the smallest portion of existence, 
Where twenty ages gather o'er a name.” 
O! why should vice from these derive assist- 
ance, 
Or lust be kindled at the muse’s flame ? 
‘‘ Pure is the flame that o’er her altar burns ;"’ 
While her apostate sons the goddess mourns. 


‘While neture lasts, their lasting fame shall 
tiourish, 


When nature perishes, their fame shall perish, 
But nat the effects of their seductive lay : 
The serpent passions which they sought to che. 
rish, 
The future shall in their full growth display : 
And oh! Eternity! thy shoreless ocean 
We view with fearful and sublime emotion. 


‘« Pleasure (whene’er she sings at least) ’s a 
siren, 
That lures to flay alive the young beginner.” 
Such is the instructive language of Lord Byron, 
(I have thoght fit by name to bring bim in 
here :) 
Yet oft her shape he takes, and tunes his 
lyre on 
Her praise so sweetly, all desire to win her. 
But Homer nods; and I may therefore doubt, 
If Byron well knew what he was about. 


‘ At least, I can’t approve his inconsistency, 
To libel Pleasure, and yet plead her cause ! 
But to our theme. The sage, when at a dis- 

tance he 
Approach'd the siren’s dwelling, wisely chose 
To run no risk; being warn’d that whoso Iis- 
tens, he, 
Powerless, could not escape the monster's 
jaws, 
“ Pleasure ‘s a siren’ —act, then, like Ulysses ; 
The surest way to escape destruction this is, 


‘How many have discover'd, when too late, 
The folly of their conduct, in preferring 
The indulgence of their passions, to the great 
And lasting satisfaction of adhering 
To wisdom’s dictates! yet at what a rate 
Men are deluded still by those who, daring 
The foremost rank in guilt, like Aim are lost, 
Whose fall drew down the third part of Hea- 
ven’s host. 


‘What is the poet’s fame, then? his, I mean, 
Whoe’ecr he may be, by whose charm the 
broad 
And beaten way that leads to hell, hath been 
Profusely with fresh flowers and flow’rets 
strew'd— 
Whose dark heart vents its overflowing spleen 
By scattering firebrands, plagues, and deaths 
abroad ; 
And whose expression, sentiments, and wishes, 
Reproach his Maker and affront his species ? 


‘What is that poet’s fame, who sometimes 
drolly, 
And sometimes with dark scornful language, 
shows his 
Aversion to whate’er is pure and holy, 
While his own pen his wretchedness dis- 
closes ; 
Who oft, with equal wickedness and folly, 
Contemns the Gospel and the books of Mo- 
SeS, 
And in despite of conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the prophets and profanes the psalms? 


‘I'll tettyou. It is like the fame of those 
Who gain’d the pinnacle of high renown 

By fight and conquest, and whose glory rose 
O’er ravaged provinces and realms o'er 

thrown ; 

Bequeathing to mankind unnumber’d woes :— 
Such enviable bliss is his, | own: 

“In each how guilt and greatness equal ran ! 

What raised the (bard or) hero, sunk the man.” 


‘There’s only one slight difference between 
What these obtain, as their respective shares ; 

And here the advantage is the bard’s, | ween : 
War's desolation time at length repairs : 








And triumph over time and dull decay ; 


The bard intlicts more lasting ill, “tis seen ; 
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And heuce his glory spreads with lengthen- 
ing years. 
** Consult the whole of that enormous fame; 
A TALE—that blends his glory with his 
shame.”’’ 

From these extracts, it will be seen that 
the author of this Apology is a poet of con- 
siderable genius, and that, under the mask 
of vindicating Byron, he severely lashes all 
that was reprehensible in that transcendent 
genius. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PPPLPE LPL? 


A SOIRE£ IN HADES—WILLIAM SHAK. 
SPEARE AT BOW STREET. 


Come, sit you down and give me your opi- 
nions seriously.’ 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 
* By Jove !—this bo-peep ghost makes game of 
us!'——Tom Thumb. 
On (perhaps, for my safety, I had 
better omit the précise day)—but on 
some day in the last week, as I was 
Smear from Brydges Street towards 
ovent Garden Theatre, my attention 
was arrested by the appearance of an 
unusual assemblage of persons around 
the mighty shrine of petty justice in 
Bow Street. Of course, I am of a cu- 
rious temper, and of course I inquired 
the cause which drew them together ; 
but, with true English politeness, no 
one took the least notice of my ques- 
tions. In fact, they knew nothing about 
it. I saw that was the case, and I 
fought and elbowed my way_as quickly 
as | might into Sir Richard Birnie’s 
sanctum sanctorum. There the whole 
matter was resolved at a glance. Sir 
R. was alone on the bench. The bishop, 
an unmitred one, was in his post as ac- 
cuser, and the eyes of all were fixed 
with wonder on the accused. He was 
certainly, in point of appearance, every 
way worthy of the observant scrutiny he 
attracted. I perceived that humourous 
and amusing fellow, Mr. Wight, the re- 
orter, mending his pen, and arranging 
is slips for a glorious § morning,’ as he 
glanced occasionally at the poor culprit, 
who, indeed, promised a very excellent 
subject.—Il took him at first to be one 
of the minor performers in the revived 
‘Henry the Fourth,’ at Covent Garden, 
who had come, or had been brought 
thither, in his stage dress, the newly- 
found old costume; but the bishop 
quashed this supposition, by informing 





‘us that the gentleman had formed one 


of the audience on the night in ques- 
tion, and had been dragged in that ha- 
bit from the pit, where he was having a 
lark, when his neighbours were quietly 
attending to the performance. He ap- 
“ying to be of rather an advanced age, 
sis hair parted on his forehead, his eyes 





bright and sparkling with mind; he 
wore a beard, and was habited in the 
short cloak, doublet, and hose of the 
olden time. He answered not a word 
to the charges which were doled forth 
against him, and he was commanded by 
the magistrate to find bail for the mis- 
demeanour, or that he should be re- 
manded. ‘There was something in his 
appearance unaccountable, instinctively 
interesting, which struck me most for- 
cibly. A secret whisper came to my 
soul, and told me that he was not as 
other men; at least, I did not deem 
him a fit practitioner for our monoto- 
nous dancing academy at Brixton; and 
as I perceived he had no friend present, 
and scarcely understood what the whole 
affair meant, I stood up to offer myself 
as hissecurity. ‘Oh! Mr. Oude’s bail 
is very good, very satisfactory,’ said Sir 
Richard ;—* and—a—but—what—why 
—~where’s the prisoner ??—Bishop turn- 
ed around at the startling question, as 
quickly as he could, but ‘ very like a 
whale ;’—the magistrate looked thun- 
derstruck ; Mr. Wight, like one of 
Cruickshank’s spectres,—but they look- 
ed in vain,—the strange being was not 
there !—The space was empty !— 
‘Oh !—my masters—we are haunted '—Pray— 
masters—fly—masters '—help !'— 

Presently, a young gentleman witha 
most prepossessing manner entered the 
office, to say that he could give some 
information respecting the extraordinary 
fugitive. He began his address in a 
very artful manner, contriving to insi- 
nuate a compliment to the magistrate, 
to the officers, and even to the newspa- 
per scribblers inthe corner, which made 
them all very well satisfied with him, 
and still better with themselves. He 
was a perfect model of Corinthianism, 
talked flash with so much grace and 
elegance, that it did not seem the un- 
worthy low dialect it is; and, in short, 
won the admiration of all so completely, 
that they seemed to forget the matter 
he rose to speak on, while the mute 
wonder lurked in their ears,— 

‘To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences.’ 


He offered his go!den snutf-box to Sir 
Richard, who appeared to experience 
extraordinary ettects from the use of it. 
He shook his cane over Bishop's head, 
and a dew sparkled from it, which 
seemed to operate in the same manner 
as that which fell on Palinurus from the 
twig of Morpheus, and which reminded 
me of Mercury’s escape from Bromia’s 
tongue, in Dryden’s flat, feeble, and in- 
decent play of Amphytrion. In one 
way or another, he contrived to convey 
a somniferous influence to every one in 





ee 


the office except myself, | Was on 


guard. Jsupected him. Rery 
Strasbourg. ' shrunk tron ied 
around which 1 discerned, on ai, 
inspection, the coiled images “a 
serpents, This gave me a hint, i 
der his fashionable trousers, diet 
the heel, and just between the elicit 
his Saxony coat and his new Cobte 
| perceived the peeping feathers of 
pair of wings. Upon the honour of 3 
man, this 1s as true as any thing I'y 
said yet; I did; I saw the wings, — 
was Mercury himself. 

What surprised me very particularly 
was, that, on the following day, thete 
was no account of all this in a single 
morning paper!—And I am very sure 
such was the potency of that fellow’; 
Lethean dew, that if you asked Sir Rj. 
chard or Mr. Wight to-morrow, what 
was the truth of the circumstance, they 
would both declare that they did not re. 
member a single iota of the matter! 
One thing I remarked, however, that 
the former was more than usually 
drowsy during the ensuing proceedings, 
and The Herald of the next moming 
was remarkably deficient in its vis far. 
cica.” 

I must be brief. Two days since, | 
found the enclosed on my toilet. The 
signature startled me, and then made 
me laugh. I suspected it to bea qu: 
from my falien and forgotten friend, 
William Henry Ireland, to whom I had 
been mentioning the matter ; but he s0 
lemnly declares he had no part in tt, 
and is as much astonished as myself at 
the circumstance. Without further 
comment, I submit it to your inspec 
tion, merely premising, that I have Cote 
rected the orthography, and, in some 
parts, changed the phraseology, except 
in the introductory note to myself, You 
know, all people who find manuscripts 
in this way, tell us that some parts are 
mutilated, and others quite obliterated. 
So, I suppose [ must say so too; bes 
sides, it gives the thing an appearance 
of verisimilitude ; but, if any gentle: 
man has a doubt on this point, he has 
only to call upon Mr. Ireland, with 
whom I left the original, my oW 
lodgings being, as Master Matthew says, 
‘very neat and private.’ 

I must now conclude, bye 
pos, of concluding, I find that some 
dies of neat intellect saw something © 
levity and lowness in the xe” 
which I placed to a former article 1 
The Literary Chronicle, ‘A Gomp' 
—Why, I did but candidly avow ae 
that which all are, though they yer" 
own it. Our modern literature ' * 
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1 What is Capt. Rock ?— 


asip 5, What is Don Juan ?— 
Se mip What is Leigh Hunt’s 
eae cap?’—miserable gossip. 
at is Wordsworth ?—sweet gossip. 
Vhat are Blackwood and John Bull ? 
clever gossip. What is Tom Camp- 
gll’s Ritter Ban ?—-affected gossip. It 
reeps through every thing ; it tinges 
yr modern paintings; and Henry Bi- 


hop mixes it up with his plagiarisms. | 


frust me, sir, this ‘art of easy writing’ 
yill do for modern literature what it 
once did for that of ancient Italy. Even 
those whose inclinations lead them to a 
more classical style, ‘are so married,’ 
as Falstaff says, ‘in conjunction with 
the participation of society, that they 
in consent, as a flock of wild geese.’ 
Mais, George Dendin, voila la your qui 
va paroitre ;—-prenons un bout de chan- 
delle pour aller dormir. However, not 
to. ofler any offence, where it can be 
avoided, to ears polite, let me sub- 
scribe myself, learnedly and mysteri- 
ously, your’s, OuDE*. 


—~s Oe 


ON CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


AttHouGH there is no place in the 
world where there are so many public 
institutions for the relief of the sick and 
maimed poor as in London, yet it is to 
be regretted that they are not rendered 
more easily accessible than at present ; 
as, except in cases of accident, no per- 
son can be admitted @ patient to the 
hospitals or dispensaries without a let- 
ter of recommendation from a governor 
or subscriber. 

We have been led to the consider- 
ation of this subject by a sensible and 
well-written letter, which appeared ina 
recent number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
une, and was afterwards copied into some 
of the daily papers. The writer, who, 
we understand, is an eminent surgeon at 
the west end.of the town, after enume- 
rating the inconveniences from the poor 
hot knowing to whom to apply for let- 
ters of recommendation, points out the 
following plain, ard to us unanswere- 
re plan for obviating all the difficul- 
12S |e 

‘That in the vestry-room of every parish 
lurch throughout the metropolis, or in 
‘uch other place as may be deemed more 
Proper, a copy of the governors and sub- 
‘cribers’ names to each and every public in- 
‘utution should he lodged; that the lists be 
“treet lists, corrected yearly, with the view 
that the inquirer may fix upon a few names 


] - . . . . © 
b the immediate vicinity of his own abode; 
"ne 








, ~ ao , . . . 
vie Shakspeare s letter, which describes his 

“It to this world, we are compelled to defer to 
Our Next. Ep, 





that the clerk of the parish, or some fit 
aud responsible person, be required to at- 
tend a certain number of hours every day, 
Sunday excepted, for the purpose of giving 
to the poor the information desired, and 
that intimation of such a regulation and at- 
tendance at the vestry be stuck upon the 
church doors for such time as may be 
deemed necessary, until this arrangement 
be generally known.’ 

The advantages resulting from such an 
arrangement are—l, insuring prompt 
medical and chirurgical aid to the poor ; 
2, tending very materially to lessen the 
poor-rates; and thirdly, increasing the 
funds of the charities themselves, by de- 
monstrating their usefulness to the sub- 
scribers, many of whom ‘are yearly 
withdrawing their names and support 
from them, because they are not aware 
of the extensive benefits they are con- 
ferring, owing to their not being applied 
to for letters of recommendation, appli- 


cation being principally confined to 


such subscribing members as_ reside 
nearest to the institution.’ 

To us the plan appears one calculated 
to do much good, and, at the same time, 
very easy to be carried into effect. Were 
one hundred parishes to unite, the ex- 
pense would not exceed forty shillings 
to each parish; and the list, if inter- 
leaved for corrections, would serve for 
at least three years. Lists might be 
kept at the office of the vestry clerk, or 
watch-house, or in the large parishes at 
both; and as unfortunately every work- 
house has some intelligent or trusty 
pauper, no difficulty could be found in 
getting proper persons to keep the lists, 


and give the information required. 
Oo 


THE ARCH OF TITUS: A PRIZE POEM. 


Spoken by Mr. John Thomas Hope, Commoner 
of Christ Church, Oxford, at the Commemo- 
ration on Wednesday, and which gained the 
author Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize for Eng- 
lish poetry. 

LIvEs there no trophy of the hero’s fame, 

No proud memorial to record his name, 

Whose vengeful sword o’er Israel's fated land 

Stamp’d iron bondage with a conqueror’s hand ? 

Beneath yon sacred hill’s imperial mound, 

With ruin’d shrines and fallen columns 

crown’d, 

Where Rome's dread genius guards each moul- 

dering stone, 

The cradle of her empire and her throne ; 

Titus, thy arch proclaims the peaceful sway 

Of taste, ennobling triumph’s proudest day ; 

Survives the forum’s grandeur to recall, 

And weep deserted o’er its country’s fail ' 

Though dimm’d the outline now, nor time o’er- 

throws 

The unrivall’d grace which in each fragment 

glows 5 ee 

And genius, beaming through each ruind part, 

Displays the glories of immortal art, 


With mingling beauties crown'’d the column's |. 


towel, 
‘ , 
Ionia’s graceful curve and Corinth ’s flower, 





— 


And tapering as they rise aloft in air, 

The sculptur'd frieze and votive tablet bear. 

From o'er each column Fame exulting springs, 

Seems stretch’d for flight and waves ber golden 
wings ; 

Yet, linger not ' within the circling spree 

The storied walls more radiant beauties grace, 

In warlike pomp the triumph’s rich array 

Leaps from the living marble into day. 

High on his car the victor borne along, 

Hears with exulting heart th’ applauding 
throng ; 

With sparkling eye surveys the sacred spoil, 

And feels one hour o’erpay long years of toil. 

Lo! Judab’s swarthy sons before the car, 

The wither'd remnant of disease and war! 

Rebellious passions light their faded cheek, 

And all the bitter pangs they dare not speak : 

And shall these trophies from his temple torn, 

The living God, some idle shrine adorn ? 

Shall we, shall Aaron’s sons no more rejoice, 

Nor breathe yon trump with couquest’s silver 
voice, 

From Salem’s holy mountain heard afar, 

In days of festal gladness and of war? 

Is then the seventh-branch lustre sunk in night, 

Which shed o’er Israel's fate mysterious light ? 

Or shall its golden lamps with. heathen flame 

Gleam, as in scorn, to point at Sion’s shame? 

Yes, itis quench’d! till Judah's eaptive maid 

Wake from her woes beneath the palm-tree 
shade, 

Recall her wandering sons, abjure her pride, 

And bless th’ anointed king she crucified ! 

Th’ unfaded crown of David's glory claim, 

Yon arch o’erthrown, and Rome itself a name! 


Original Poetry. 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S RETURN ; 
A LEGENDARY BALLAD. 
‘Ou, where is now my own dear knight, 
Why tarries he so long ? 
I have burnt the beacon all the night, 
I have called on him in song. 











‘Oh, where is now my own dear love, 
Where can my warrior be? 

It is unkind in him to rove, 
And keep me watching wearily. 


‘Oh, where is now my Edwy dear? 
Oh, that he ne’er would roam ! 

My heart and mind would be less sear, 
If he were at his home! 


‘I’ve gazed till all the stars are gone 
Before the morning's ray ! 

I've seen them vanish one by one, 
But still he’s far away !’ 


Thus spoke the lady of the hall, 
Thus spoke she with a sigh :— 

And she Jaid her head on the high tower’s wall, 
And bitterly did cry! 


Her garments floated in the wind, 
And the rain came rattling on ; 

But no storm could fright her dauntless mind, 
And there she watched alone. 


The thunders rumbled in the heaven 
Over the fair one’s head ; 
But she heard them not when the skies seem’d 
riven, 
Though they clash’d as if waking the dead. 
Her thoughts were fix'd too deep on ber love, 
To heed the thunder’s roar ; 
But when the loud storm grew darker above, 
She thought on Lim the more! 
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She saw the blue flash gleaming shine, 
And strike each dreadful stroke, 

That scath’d and felled the towering pine, 
And rent the gnarled oak. 


She saw the fire-ball swiftly go 
Thro’ the sulphureous gloom ; 

She beheld where the earth received the blow, 
Where the meteor made its tomb. 


But still ber eye kept gazing on 
Wistfully for her lord ; 

And when the rage of the tempest was gone, 
She descended to sit at the board. 


She could not eat, and she could not drink, 
But she tried,—and tried in vain ; 
Her heart with its sorrows was full to the 
brink, 
And she heard not the miunstrel’s stiain. 


They sung of love, and they sung of death, 
And they sung of wan’s alarms ; 

And their notes grew sweet as a lover’s breath, 
When they sung of their ladies’ charms. 


But the fair one was wrapp’d in her own bitter 
. thought, 
And dark were the dreams of her mind ; 

And music to her no thrilling joy brought— 
For to sorrow her soul was inclined. 


Over her blue eye a white film came, 
And at her heart a chill;— 

Disease sent its witherings over her frame, 
And the lady grew death-like and ill. 


The spirit of death threw a shade on her soul, 
And her heart became fainter with weeping ; 

The clouds of despair thro’ her bosom did roll, 
And by midnight her cyes were sleeping :— 


They were closed for aye on the world and its | 
light, 
And fled were their fire and beaming ; 
Dark death had now conquered and shrouded | 
in night 
The heart that so lately was gleaming. 
They placed the pale corse upon a cold bier, 
Zach bosom with grief running o’er ; 
Lach eye weeping sorrow in many a tear, 
Each heart feeling grief at its core. 


The day roll’d away, and the eve «gain came, 
Illum’d by the moon’s tender light; 
And under those beams, crown’d with honour 
and fame, 
Rode Edwy—the husband and knight. 


tle rode with his train to the high portal-gate, 





And bounded from off his spent steed ;— 
His soud flush’d with pleasure, disdained to 
Wait, 
And the warder to him wanted speed. 


Ie spoke, but the wardcr answered Lim not, 
He could not utter a woid ! 
And the knight 'thouglt it strange that in this | 
dear spot | 
No welcoming tones should be heard. 
The hall’seem’d to him to be hung round with | 
gloom, 
He beheld in each eye—a dread ; 
And he asked if his lady were gone to her | 
room, 
And no voice could exclaim ‘ She is dead !’ 


As the eagle uprising for prey, 
He breathlessly rushed to the bier ; 
And there, by the lone taper’s ray, 
He beheld the remains of his dear. 


—— 


No deep sigh escaped from his heart, 
No tear dimm’d his dark glazing eye ; | 
But he seem’d with sensation to part— 
He appeared 4s if sinking to die. 


crowded, 


He threw the plum’d helm from his head, 
And it bounded along the floor ; 

‘ Begone,’ he exclaimed, ‘ she is dead,— 
And thee will I never wear more !’ 


‘Why should I guard my brow? 

Since death is most welcome to me; 
I have nothing to live for now,— 

I have done with warfare and thee!’ 


He knelt by the costly bier, 
Kissing each cold pallid cheek ; 
Whilst on them fell many a tear, 
That spoke more than language could speak. 


He look’d at her film-clos’d eyes, 
He gazed on her lips’ deadly pale ;— 
His heart scem’d dissolving in sighs, 
And with sorrow his spirit did quail! 


For three days the warrior did weep, 
And his voice by its sobbings grew hoarse ; 
The third night they found him asleep, 
With his arms closely twined round the 
corse. 


The seventh she was buried in peace, 

In the vault where his forefathers lay ; 
Tears fell, as if never to cease, 

And alone by her tomb he did pray. 


Tho’ her form was consigned to the ground, 
He had something to which thought could 
turn ; 
He had something with memories bound,— 
’Twas her dear heart entomb’d in an urn! 


He left all his broad lands and power, 

For his soul was now robb’d of its pride ; 
And he lived on the wild in a bower, 

And there in his loneliness died. 


But oh! notalone he met death, 
Tho’ with life he was willing to pait ; 
For the last faint remains of his breath 
Formed a sigh which he breathed on her 
heart. J. J. LEATHWICK. 
Edmonton. 


Sine Arts. 
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} they made no pretensions that mio} 


a, 


front should have bee Prey 
d with tl made to Cortes, 
pond with that of the hall Itself 
perfectly distinct question ; and ; . a 
the additions had been Tm, 


ons executed jp . 
perfectly similar style, it is as well the 


provoke an invidious comparison Sh 


tind of Gtic font th 
lave been 
much more congruous than that which 
has been condemned. Grantine then 
fore, that the architect was at liber ~ 
select either a style that should nie 
or one that should contrast with the 
noble Gothic portal of the hall, we sii 
must say that he was any thing but 
happy in what he produced,—insteag 
of taking the whole extent of front, 
to the hall, and forming a facade, which 
however simple, was marked bya oran. 
deur of character that might render j 
in some degree, a rival to its neighbour: 
so that it might, at least, have been said 
of the ancient edifice and the modem 
addition, mores magis quam similes,—in- 
stead of doing this, he even degenerated 
from the modern erection on the westside 
of the hall. In fact, the design appears 
—and is by no means singular in this 
respect —to have been made without 
any reference whatever to the site the 
building was to occupy, or to the di. 
mensions—setting character quite aside 
—of the adjacent structures, That any 
work of his should have been thus se 
verely and publicly condemned is doubt- 
less a very great mortification to Mr. 
Soane; but it must also be consolatory 





ARCHITECTURE. 
THE unprecedented circumstance of the 
removal of the newly-erected buildings | 
adjacent to Westmiuster Hall not only | 
shows that some degree of attention is | 
beginning to be paid to the architecture | 
| 


of our public structures, but will, at least 
such is our hope, operate in a salutary 
manner with regard to future erections. 


It would, indeed, have been better had 
_the designs been strictly canvassed prior | 
'to execution; then the public might | 


have saved their money, and the archi- | 
tect been spayed some mortification. 


| We know not how far the latter was left 


to follow his own judgment, or in what | 


degree he was fettered, but we must say | 
that the front in New Palace Yard was |so absurd and silly, as well as ill 
little to be commended, even without/tured, are some of the remarks, 
the writer has in a great degree misst 
his aim. 
It had some features which, | and candid, his censure might have ha 
_ to say the least of them, did not exhibit |some authority; 


iat . | 
reference to its situation or the mass of | 


buildings of which it formed a compo- | 
nent part. 


to him to reflect that he is able to en- 
dure the wound better than many of his 
brethren. To another such a failure 
might have been fatal, but the professor 
can point to other trophies. Were all 
his other works to be given up to critt- 
cism, he may still securely rest his pro- 


‘fessional reputation upon that noble 
chef d’auvre, the Bank, which, for gran- 


deur and propriety of character, is Ull- 
rivalled. We take the present oppo’ 
tunity of saying this, because there bes 
iately appeared, in a certain quarterly 


publication, a cruel and malicious s@ 


. : 4 i » Oe 
tire on Mr. Soane, entitled ‘ Phe Bwo 
tian Order of Architecture.’ So indis- 


criminate, however, is the censure, anid 
-na- 


that 


Had he been more temperate 


as it is, he only seems 


the purest and most correct architectu- to be one of those persons who “ . 
ral taste; and the ensemble was deficient termined to enjoy their joke, and 


in dignity, the parts being too small and 
Whether the whole of this 


‘ 


seek not so much to correct as to olen” 


dj ‘ests 
[he unfortunate buildings at We 
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ter are not the only architectural 
_ nts which deserve public dis- 
deg We could mention one or two 
res that might be sentenced to 
- tation, without our metropolis 
vr any of its ornaments by their re- 
“ In order to obviate the neces- 


al. 
rey any such proceedings for the 
+ hink that the designs for 


future we t 
vvlie structures should not only be 


most carefully investigated by those on 
«hom their execution depends, but 
ould also be submitted beforehand to 
he test of public criticism. 
urpose we should recommend that, 
ome time before any building of impor- 
ance is commenced, a model of it 
should be exhibited in a gallery appro- 
onated for that purpose, and that, after 
scertain period, the architect should be 
permitted to make such alterations and 
improvements as he might be induced 
«) do in consequence of the strictures 
made on his work. The models should 
vtimately be deposited in the gallery, 
which would thus become an admirable 
school for the architectural student ; 
and there is not the least doubt but that 
such an institution would have a most 
beneficial influence on public taste. It 
could not but be of service, did it only 
excite criticism ere it was too late to be 
ofany avail with respect to the indivi- 
dual building to which it was applied. 
tis too late to point out errors or sug- 
gest Improvements when an edifice is 
completed and the time for avoiding 
the one or adopting the other is gone 
by. No little good, also, would accrue 
‘om such a method of public exhibi- 
tion as is here proposed, were it made 
tocontribute also to more general com- 
petition. Let rival designs be exhibited 
inthe manner here suggested, and their 
reve merits be left open to criticism. 
Were this done, there is no doubt we 
should have much fewer crude abortions 
thrust upon us than at present, when we 


ae almost tempted to suspect that many | 


‘the things we see are hardly drawn on 
per, or at least seen by no one but the 
“chitect himself, before they are erected. 
tenets, 





Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
‘ Drury LANE THEATRE.—On Mon- 
sh ge theatre was opened for the be- 
wit She Bland, the first English 
ie, wager, who, after enjoying the 
ak: favour for forty-two years, has 
y ‘2tO poverty and mental affliction. 


i@ ee . 
' __eatertainments were, The Liar, 
“Ong 


For this. 





‘are rather singular inthat opinion. | 
deed, it is really a very clever bustling 
| pantomime, with 
t 


Garratt. All the comic strength of the 
company was enlisted in these pieces, 
with the addition of some volunteers, 
particularly Mathews, who appeared in 
Morbleu; and several of the leading 
performers of the Italian Opera also 
contributed their aid, and thus rendered 
the entertainments unusually attractive. 
We need scarcely say the house was 
crowded in every part,—for it would have 
been a libel on the good taste and benevo- 
lence of the public, had it been other- 
wise. A subscription has also been 
opened for this amiable lady, which 
we trust will so far receive the support 
of the public as to enable that deserving 
object of sympathy to pass the remain- 
der of her days in comfort. 

ENGLISH OPERA HousE.—This the- 
atre, which for its convenient size and 
the diversity of its entertainments is not 
surpassed by any of its rivals, opened 
on Saturday night, to a numerous audi- 
ence, with the opera of The Barber of 
Seville. Mr. Phillips, who as an actor 
surpasses our best vocalists, and as a 
singer is very respectable, sustained the 
part of Count Almaviva with great spi- 
rit. ‘The principal attraction, however, 
independent of the play itself, was the 
debut of a young lady, Miss Hervey, in 
the part of Rosina. She is a pupil of 
Mr. Phillips, and does great credit to 
his talents as an instructor, To a coun- 
tenance at once beautiful and expressive, 
a fine person, and graceful demeanour, 
Miss Hervey, who is only sixteen years 
old, adds a sweet and agreeable speak- 
ing voice. As a singer her qualities 


are of a still higher order. Her voice | 


possesses a sweet, though clear and fine 
tone, as well in the higher as in the 
lower notes; and she displayed a skill 
in the execution of the most rapid inyo- 
lutions, which rare talent and sedulous 


study could alone have enabled her to 
|) acquire, 
her songs; and both her singing and 
acting were such, as to call down the | 
' fied her skill in portraying the sorrows 
'of the injured Annette, whilst at the 


She was encored in most of 


loudest plaudits of the audience. 
After the opera, a new pantomime 


was produced, under the title of Mon- | 


key Island, Pantomime and plum-pud- 


‘ding are so associated with Christmas, 
that we scarcely care for either at any 
| other time; 
| 


but, if we may judge froin 
the success of the Monkey Island, we 
In- 


much beautiful scen- 
ery, several excellent tricks, and boast- 
ing the aid of those great artists, young 
Grimaldi, Ellar, and Barnes. It also 
introduced to the public a Miss Romer, 


‘ur Tonson, and the Mayor of who is one of the most sprightly and 








clever columbines we have seen for 
some years. 

On Tuesday a new operetta in one 
act, called Military Tactics, was pro- 
duced at this theatre. It is a new and 
a better version of Les Projects de Mar- 
riage, than Match-making, performed a 
few seasons ago at the Haymarket. Bart- 
ley, Pearman (who we are glad to find 
returned from America, improved rather 
than otherwise), Power, Wrench, and 
Miss Povey, were the dramatis persone, 
and ably sustained their respective 
parts. Pearman had a good song, which 
he executed most delightfully. After 
the operetta, that tragedy of all trage- 
dies, Tom Thumb, at which and a 
merry andrew’s trick, Dean Swift laugh- 
ed forthe only two times in his life, was 
performed, and the great hero of the 
piece, Tom Thumb himself, supported 
by a child only five years of age, a 
Master Burke, who is really a musical 
phenomenon. We are not partial to 
seeing the characters of men assumed 
by actual children of Thespis, but ina 
burlesque it is allowable, and in the 
present instance heightened the effect. 
In portand gesture Master Burke, though 
little, showed he had a mighty soul, and 
he astonished the audience by the man- 
ner in which he executed some songs, 
Miss Povey was a most admirable Dolla- 
lolla, and a better Lord Grizzle, except 
Liston, could not be selected than Tay- 
leure. Master Burke, between the acts, 
played Robin Adair with variations, and 
another tune, on the violin, with a pre- 
cision, a delicacy, and a mastery of exe- 
cution which astonished and enraptured 
the audience. 

Thursday restored to these boards 
that first of actresses, Miss Kelly. She 
appeared in her favourite character of 
Annette, in the Maid andthe Magpie ; 


and never did we see her display more 


feeling in this truly affecting melo- 


_drame. ‘The tears of the audience—by 


farthe mostnumerous this season,—testi- 


close of each scene she was honoured 
with the unanimous cheers of the house. 
Power displayed much feeling in Blai- 
zot, as Bartley did in Gerard; nor must 
we forget Mrs. Tayleure, who played 
Mrs. Gerard extremely well. With 
such acting we expect to see the Maid 
aud the Magpie frequently repeated. 
VAUXHALL GRRDENS.—The amuse- 
ments of these gardens have received 
a great accession during the week, tn the 
performance of Mr. Roberts, a French 
juggler, whose feats in balancing, and 
with cups and balls, are quite astontsh- 
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ing; he will keep half a dozen balls in 
play at once ; but perhaps his most dex- 
trous feat was throwing up two cups 
and two balis, and in their descent 
catching the cups first and then the 
balls in the cups. A new and very 
clever pantomime, called The Fairy of 
the Oak, or the Wood Cutters, has also 
been produced in a very splendid man- 
ner, and promises to be attractive. 








Hiterature and Science. 


PL PLP AOL POT 


Lord Byron.—The remains of the noble 
bard have been brought to this country, 
and, on Monday, will be removed for inter- 
ment in the family vault, at Newstead Ab- 
bey, Nottinghamshire, The coffin is co- 
vered with rich crimson Genoa velvet, and 
at the head and foot are coronets entwined 
in a wreath composed of brass furniture ; 
the edges of the case are adorned with three 
rows of brass-headed nails, the sides have 
three handles, and cherubims ure placed 
between them. On the inscription plate is 
engraven— 

GEORGE GORDON NOEL BYRON, 
LORD BYRON, 
of Rochdale, 
Born in London, 
Jan. 22, 1788, 
Died at Missolonghi, 
in Western Greece, 
April 19, 1824. 

On the case or urn, which corresponds 
with the coffin, is inscribed— 

Within this urn are deposited the heart, brains, 
&c. of the deceased Lord Byron. 

Some of our north country friends have 
claimed Lord Byron as a Scotchman. We, 
however, have long been aware that he was 
a native of London, and the inscription on 
the coffin proves it, 

A private letter from Paris states, that 
a commission has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the plans submitted to govern- 
ment for rendering the Seine navigable to 
large merchant vessels as far as the capi- 
tal. There is, it seems, a general feeling 
in favour of this vast and important under- 
taking. Inspectors have been appointed 
by the minister of the interior to report 
upon its practicability, and the plan of the 
deceased minister of marine is much re- 
ferred to, 

Mr. Peter Nicholson and Mr. Row- 
botham are about to publish a Practica! 
System of Algebra, for the use ot schools 
and private students. The work, though in 
amoderate duodecimo volume, will contain 
more exainples for practice than any other 
treatise extant, and will include the most 
valuable recent discoveries in the science, 
that have been nade in France, Holland, 
Germany, &c. 

Bookseller’s Hoax.—There is quite a 
rage for Sir Walter Scott’s novels in Ger- 
many, and every one of them is ¢hrice 
translated, apd éwice reprinted in the ori- 
ginal in that country: but, productive as 
is the great Scotch novelist, he is still un- 
equal to the voracious appetite of the 





good Germans. We learn from a book- 
seller, lately returned froin the continent, 
that, at the Leipsic fair, nothing wastalked 
of but Sir Walter Scott’s last novel, which, 
every person said, was by far the best he 
had yet written. The bookseller said, that 
was odd, as St. Ronan’s Well (Red Gaunt- 
let had not then appeared) was generally 
thought by no means one of his best. 
‘Oh, we do not mean St. Ronan’s Well; 
but the last one, Wallad Moor, which is 
by far his best. St. Ronan’s Well was 
thought very little of.’—* Wallad Moor— 
Wallad Moor,’ said the honest bookseller, 
‘there was no novel of that name out when 
I left England, and I have been cnly seven 
days on the road-—I must inquire farther 
about this.’ On going to the publisher to 
have the business cl.ared up,’ the latter 
said, that it was in vain to hold out—so, 
shrugging up his shoulders, he observed, 
‘We wanteda Scotch novel forthe fair, and 
as nothing was forthcoming, an honest 
man here produced one at the very nick 
of time,—he has been well paid, and the 
resi all the way from the Rhine to St. 
etersburgh, are in ecstacy.—When the 
next real Scotch novel comes, it will not 
be one wit the less read, because of Wal- 
lad Moor.’ 

The following newspapers are now pub- 
lished in Greece :— 

At Missolonghi, The Greek Chronicle (in 
Greek); The Greek Telegraph (in several lan- 
guages). 

At Hydra, The Friend of the Laws (in Greek). 

At Athens, The Athens Free Press (in Greek). 

At Psara, The Psara Newspaper (in Greek). 

Explosive Engine.—An engine of avery 
remarkable kind is, we understand, about 
to be brought into public notice, which, 
if it answerthe high expectations of its in- 
ventor, may ultimately supersede the use 
of the steam-engine. ‘The patents for 
England and Scotland are, we believe, 
both completed, so that we may expect 
soon to hear the particular details of its 
construction. At the lower end ofa sinall 
cylinder is placed a minute apparatus for 
producing oil gas. As the gas is generat- 
ed, it elevates a piston su as to admit as 
much atmospheric air as, when combined 
with the oil gas, would render the mixture 
explosive. When the piston has reached 
this height, the gas is exploded, and the 
mechanical force of the explossion is em- 
ployed todrive machinery. Experiments 
have, we understand, been actually made 
with this power, which was empioyed to 
force up water to a considerable height. 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIKS, AND Reconige 
John Paul Jones oh th 
e 

head gardener of the Ear] of Selkn the 

Scotland. In the gardens werent 


ere twos 
mvt-houses, corresponding to mace 
The gardener was a most steady nba 
i 


cal Scotchman. One da 

in his walks, observed a roan loath 
one of them, and looking out at th up i 
dow; and in the oth + Wi 


. fr summer. 
looking out of the corres andiag viet 
W, 


appeared young John Pay}. < 
» a lads sould ?” said Lord sein 
the gardener. ‘My lord, [ cay e 
rascal stealing your lordships’ fruit? +. 
there are two—what has your son done: 
he, too, guilty ?? ‘Ono, please your lod. 
ship; [just put him in for symmetry? 
By statute 6:h George IL), c, 37 it wa 
sop | without benefit of clergy to destin 
an ash. Dr. Ash, a great wit; and frien 
of Swift, was once wet through with th 
rain, and upon going into an inn, asked 
the waiter to strip off his coat for him: 
upon which the waiter started, and gid 
he would not, for it was felony te strip an 
ash.. Dr. Ash used to say he would have 
given 501. to have been the author of that 
pun. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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THE conclusion of Capt. Raine’s Description 
of the Settlement at Pitcairn’s Island in ow 
next. 

The Eighth Ramble of Asmodeus in our 
next, when J.R.P.and several other corres. 
pondents shall have a niche in The Literary 
Chronicle. 

We refer ‘An Inquirer’ to the secretary of 
the Mechanics’ Insti.ution for any information 
he may wish respecting its proceedings; be 
yond a few lectures, we are not aware of avy 
thing that has been done; and yet it is time 
the subscribers should have something more 
for their money. 

Errata, p. 401, col. 2, for « Werner’ read 
‘ Werter ;’ p. 416, col. 1, for ‘humeries read 
‘humeris;’ ditto, col. 3, for ‘Maragrat’ read 
* Margaret.’ 
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Works published since our last notice.—The 
provisatrice, and other Poems, by L. E. L. 12mo. 8s. & 
Phillips's Flora Historica, 2 vols, 24s. Hogg's Meaoirs 
and Coufessions of a Self-justified Sinner, nae 
White's Voyage to Cochin China, 10s. 6d, Vs i 
Chemical Catechism, enlarged edition, 14s. Pg 
Caricatures, oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. Buchanan aed 
American Indians, 8vo. 103.62. David's Grawmin 
Greek Parallels, 8s. Stanhope’s Topography he 


Plains cf Olympia, plates by Cooke, imnperia 
41. 4s. Edwards's Sophocle’s Antigone, 5s. ote 
"6 


Trees along the Ganges, Nv. I. elephaut 4to. hors 
l4s. The Village Doctor, 3s. 6d. Mitford s oe . 
of Design in Architecture, 7s. Fosbroke s on Ne. 
pedia of Antiquities, No. 19, 4to. os. Micon rch of 
count of the Royal Hospital and Collegiate iu 

St. Katharine, near the Tower of Loudon, 40. ail 
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London:— Published by Davidson, at No. poner 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are re A )att 
and communications ‘ for the Editor (. pon Ma 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Ridge 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, — mL; Suber 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pall an ‘and , 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh ; Gri ~~) 
Glasgow; and by all other Bookseller) Oh. pig, 
venders.—Printed by Davidson, 4, 
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